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THE WEW BMW 5-SERIES. THE MOST the car they wanted and the car they 

INNOVATIVE PERFORMANCE SEDAN SINCE °°)" 4. 

WE INTROD makers had a whole new set of 
UCED THE FIRST ONE. standards to emulate 


Nearly three decades ago, BMW created the very first Now. to the delight of the former and the contin- 





automobile that combined true sports car performance — ued frustration ol the latter, BMW introduces a 5-Series 
with four-door practicality that. in the words of AutoWeek Magazine, “ellectively 
Serious drivers no longer had to choose between _recalibrates the performance sedan ben hmark 


BMW of 


The new 535i you see here abundantly fulfills the 
oromise of its athletic shape. Its 208-hp 6-cylinder sprints 
rom 0 to 60 in just over 7 seconds, while its sleek, stable 
dody and patented fully-independent suspension let you 
dance through corners with ease 
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It is roomier inside and provides “almost perfect 
noise insulation” plus “ride comfort that sets a new stan- 
dard in this class” (Automobile Magazine) 





And its host of inventive safety features includes 
superior anti-lock brakes and unitized steel construc- 
tion designed to absorb 35% more impact energy than 
U.S.crashworthiness standards require 

The new 5-Series is impressive on paper. Butasa 
test drive at your authorized BMW dealer will 4 
prove, it is exhilaratingly so on pavement 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: 
A Day in the 
Life of China 


Some of the world’s 
foremost photographers 
capture 24 hours of the 
world’s oldest living 
civilization, from a fleeting 
kiss ina Guangzhou 
restaurant to timeless 
landscapes in distant 
provinces to the beginning 
of the student protests 
against the government. 
TIME presents 27 pages of 
photographs from a 
forthcoming book that 
chronicles what turned out 
to be a portentous day. 
Following the portfolio, 
special correspondent 
Michael Kramer delves 
into the soul of post- 
Tiananmen China and 
wonders if, like captive 
birds, the Chinese can 
learn to fly and sing in 
their giant cage. 
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NATION: Like a cruise ship from hell, 
Hugo hits the ports of call in the Caribbean, 
then turns its fury on the Carolinas 


From Guadeloupe to Montserrat to St. Croix and Puerto Rico, 
one of the fiercest storms of the decade leaves a path of 
destruction. Charleston bears the brunt of the hurricane 

in the U.S. before it turns inland and diminishes. » A ruling 
on embryos in Tennessee may complicate the debate 

over abortion. 
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WORLD: Soviet President Gorbachev, 
still a master politician, has a 

problem with “the vision thing” 

Though he can hire and fire the country’s most powerful men, 

it seems he has no clear blueprint of the system he wants 

to build in place of the socialism that has failed. » Shevardnadze | 
and Baker talk turkey in Wyoming. > In an exclusive pair of | 
interviews, El Salvador’s President and rebel leader explain 

why peace may now be possible. 





BUSINESS: The 
high cost of AZT 
sparks protest 

After accusations that it 
overcharged for the anti-arps 
drug, manufacturer 
Burroughs Wellcome 

cuts its price 20%. 





MUSIC: Berlin, 
America’s 
songwriter, dies 

He wrote to celebrate the land 
that he loved, and his songs, 
from White Christmas to 
There’s No Business Like 
Show Business, touched 
popular chords through 

a long history. | 





ART: How Picasso 
and Braque 
created Cubism 

A landmark show at 
Manhattan’s Museum of 
Modern Art traces the 
collaboration that, says 
curator William Rubin, was 
“the most passionate adventure 
inourcentury’sart.” 





SPORT: Baseball's 
pennant passion 
reaches a peak 

In this final week of the 
season, some of the best races 
in years are coming down to 
the wire, complete with 
unlikely teams (the Cubs? the 
Orioles?) and contrasting 
philosophies of life. 
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94 Theater Cover: 
Old woman in river town of Wuxi, 
photographed by Rick Rickman 

From A Day in the Life of China 
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From the Publisher 


S ometimes an interruption is worth 
a thousand words. Taking the 
train from Shanghai to Shandong 
province, Michael Kramer shared a 
four-bed sleeping compartment with a 
middle-aged factory official clad in a 
blue Mao suit. As the man explained to 
Kramer why only foreigners and very 
important bureaucrats were allowed to 
travel in such accommodations, the 
door opened and in strolled a young 
Chinese man in a yellow Lacoste shirt, 
loaded down with boxes of stereo 
equipment. Absorbed in the music 
crackling through the headphones of 
his Walkman, the budding entrepre- 
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FlorCruz and Kramer sharing Chinese tea 


FlorCruz has reported on China for 
TIME for nine years. When he visited 
the USS. for the first time last month, 
he found himself constantly fielding 
questions about last June’s student 
massacre in Beijing. Even a Broadway 
night out offered no respite. “I took my 
wife to see the play Les Misérables,” he 
says. “Watching the portrayal of the 
French students at the barricades, I 
was thinking of the wide-eyed youth in 
Tiananmen Square.” 

Publishing executive David Co- 
hen, who had produced similar books 
on the US. and on the Soviet Union 
with Rick Smolan, dispatched 90 pho- 
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neur remained oblivious to Kramer 
and the very-important-bureaucrat, 
who talked late into the night about 
the changes sweeping the country. 

The trip was part of a five-week, 4,000-mile journey across 
China by special correspondent Kramer for this week’s cover 
story. His reflections accompany our 27-page gallery of photo- 
graphs from the new book A Day in the Life of China. Says Kra- 
mer: “I saw a great people whose lives could be so much better if 
their political system was less oppressive.” 

Accompanying Kramer for part of the journey was Beijing 
reporter Jaime A. FlorCruz. A graduate of Peking University, 


“I saw a great people whose 
lives could be so much better.” 


tographers throughout China one day 
last spring. Months of planning went 
into the project, which was sponsored 
by Eastman Kodak, Nikon, North- 
west Airlines, BankAmerica, Holiday Inn and Federal Express. 
Says TIME picture editor Michele Stephenson, who helped su- 
pervise the project in Beijing: “As fate would have it, 
A Day in the Life of China captured a portrait of this sprawling 
nation hours before the beginning of the student revolt.” 


Ric L Mle 


























The Movado® Museum® Sports Edition (SE) Watch: the sportive interpretation of a Classic. 





A timepiece of taste, function and simplicity. From $495. 


MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 


The Movado Museum dial is a registered trademark of The Movado Watch Corporation 
For brochure send $2 to Movado, Dept.TI, 650 Fifth Ave, NY, NY. 10019 





Ifyou love 
Haagen-Dazs’ 
but hate all the 
fat and CAIOTES, 





discover. 
the great taste of Elan 
with half the calories 
i 80% less fat! 


ALL NATURAL 
() 
PREMIUM FROZEN YOGURT 
‘ all 
‘vt i om 





Elan® is made by Elan Foods Inc. Hiagen Dazs® is a registered trademark of The Pillsbury Company. Elan Foods does not make or license Hdagen Dazs® ©1988 Elan Foods Inc 












You always come back to the basics. J™ 






































Mr. Richard Hildbold, Claims Dept. Claims Dept. 
The Cincinnati Insurance Company The Cincinnati Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 Dear Sir: 

Dear Mr. Hildbold: I have enclosed a copy of your advertisement from 
When you are 1200 miles from home and a member of Time magazine. I was delighted to learn every word 
your family is in the hospital, you really appreciate of it is true! 

people like your agent, Tom Resop. I had my check in full within a week! 

I can definitely say Cincinnati Insurance is one of the Sincerely, 

best. Dr. Robert C. Carr 

Sincerely, Youngstown, Ohio 

E. Allen Becker 

Vice President 


Alpha Industries, Inc. 






Mr. Robert J. Lewis, Claims Dept. 
The Cincinnati Insurance Company 
Wellsburg, W. Virginia 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 


You have given me a lot of time and 
help over the past two years and I am 
most grateful. 

Do you remember the fear I had 
after the accident? You talked to me 
a long time that first visit. You said 
that the fear would leave me in time 
and it has. I shall never forget how 
kind you were. 

Sincerely yours, 

Marcia Kutys 


2 .enough said. 


Why add to a message so abundantly clear? Quality. Stability. Convenience. 
Just ask our policyholders. 
If you’d like to know more about the company rated as number one in claims 
- service and customer satisfaction, contact the professional independent 
E insurance agent in your community chosen to represent The Cincinnati 

=e Insurance Company. 
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The Cincinnati Insurance Company COMPANIES 


P.O. Box 145496 INSURANCE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 


The Cincinnati insurance Company is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation. 
© 1989-The Cincinnati insurance Company 


A Healthier, Happier, 
More Confident You! 








dreamed possible! 




























Now COOKING LIGHT Maga- 
zine can help you put more vitality into 
everything you do. It turns scientific, 
ground-breaking data into life- 
enriching, life-saving guidelines you 
and your family can live by. 

You eat better, yet give up nothing 
with scrumptious new recipes. New 
ways to make it and bake it...lighter, 
tastier, healthier—with less fat, 
cholesterol and calories than you ever 


Subscribe now and save $4.50 
off the newsstand price! 
1 year (6 issues) only $9.00. 


Call toll-free at 1-800-243-8430! 


COOKING LIGHT. 


P.O. Box 830549 
Birmingham, Alabama 35283 


This offer is limited to new subscribers and good in the continen- 
tal U.S. only. Subscribers outside the continental U.S., ! year 
$18.00. Please allow 6-8 weeks for shipment of first issue. 








MAKES YOU 
ALMOST 2” 
TALLER 


WIDTHS: B-EEE 
FINE MENS’ 
SHOES 


Looks just like an ordinary shoe, 
except hidden inside is an innermold 
which increases your height almost 
two inches. Choose from a wide 
selection of ELEVATORS” including 
dress shoes, boots, sport shoes and 
casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or 
write today for your FREE color 
catalog so you can look taller in no 
time. “MD. RESID. CALL 301-663-5111" 


TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 
‘ e 
ELEVATORS 
RICHLEE SHOE COMPANY, DEPT. TM99 
P.O. Box 3566, Frederick, MD 21701 



















There's no substitute 
for Good Service 


TIME’ service to its readers doesn't only 
include over 60 years of excellence in 
journalism and photography. It also 
entails ensuring that its readers receive 
the customer service they deserve. For 
toll-free service, call: 


1-800-541-1000 


TIME’ customer service 
representatives can help you to: 



















1. Renew your Subscription Early so there will be 
no interruption in your service 


2. Renew Gift Subscriptions so you can guarantee 
delivery of gift subscriptions to your friends 
and relatives. 


3. Change your Address (please notify us four 
weeks in advance} 


4. Answer Questions about your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery difficulties 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
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Letters 
“The drug war 
will be won or 
lost, as it always 
has been, in the 
family.” 


George E. Deering, Worcester, Mass. 








Vicious drug dealers who invade our 
neighborhoods are finally getting some 
real attention from those who suffer in 
their midst [NATION, Sept. 11]. I am an- 
gered by the sight of pushers hanging out 
on the sidewalks. They conduct a repul- 
sive business that sells death. This war 
| will have to be fought street by street. 
James S. Brewer 

Elizabeth, N.J. 





As we try to win the battle of drugs on 

the supply side, how can we attack the 

| problem of demand, which arises from 

the age-old weakness of unwillingness to 

accept the pain of life? Humans have al- 

ways sought palliatives of one kind or an- 

other, but right now the American psyche 

seems especially vulnerable. Could it be 

that the long-term thrust of our effort 

should be focused on something as funda- 
mental as character building? 

Marion T. Byrne 

Liverpool, N.Y. 





The drug war will be won or lost, as it 
always has been, in the family. Rantine 
McKesson, with her slogan, THE SUCCESS 
OF OUR COMMUNITY DEPENDS ON ME, 























Right now, Gloria Wood 
Is sending money to 
her daughter in San Diego. q 
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© 1989 Western Union Corporation 


Five minutes ago, Gloria’s daughter Amanda __ charge it on your Visa® or MasterCard® 
called from college. Seems the transmission It’s a toll-free call that takes just minutes but 
in the old convertible had just given out on the could save you time when time is critical. And 
freeway. So, Gloria is fixing everything. She’s _ for even greater convenience, Call-Cash oper- 
calling Western Union. ators are ready to help you 24 hours a day. 
Thanks to Western Union’s new Call-Cash New Call-Cash Service from Western Union. 
Service; you can send money by phone to any When someone you care about needs money 
one of our 12,500 Western Union agents in ina hurry, it’s niceto (aE) 
the country (conveniently for Amanda, there know we're as close as |__ VISA __ onc 
are more than 50 in San Diego alone) and your phone. me Se 


WESTERN | bvity 
UNION! |CALL-CASH 





AIG Issues Forum 


Whyits vital toall Amer 








SOMEBODY'S CLEANING UP, 


BUT IT’S NOT THE ENVIRONMENT. 


Federal legislation creating Superfund 
was first enacted almost 10 years ago. 

Priority action has been set for 1,200 
of the most hazardous waste sites. And 
the list is growing. 

Only 29 have been treated. 

Despite the fact that at many sites itS 
impossible to tell who caused what and 
when, as much as 60% of cleanup funds 
go toward legal expenses in costly efforts 
to fix the blame instead of the problem. 


WHY SHOULD ONE PARTY BEAR THE SOLE BURDEN 
FOR WHAT AMOUNTS TO A BROAD PUBLIC PROBLEM? 





Businesses and public agencies are 


Legislation is needed to create a 





bei ng held liable today lor environmental National Environmental Trust Fund. 

damage that was not considered illegal 

or intentional 25, 30 or 40 years ago. THERE'S MORE ACTION IN THE COURTROOM 
The cost to clean up just one existing THAN AT THE CLEANUP SITES. 

toxic waste site can run as high 

as several billion dollars. If individual Imagine holding a construction com- 

companies are found responsible, pany liable for rebuilding an old office 

the resulting expense could put them building whenever a new building code 

at a serious competitive disadvantage. is issued. This form of retroactive 
Why? Because current law requires liability is doing as much harm to our 

them to pay for cleaning up the residue efforts to deal with toxic waste as toxic 

of economic progress—progress from waste has done to the environment. 

which we've all benefitted. At AIG, we think its high time to find a 

















environmental trust fu 











icans tocreate a nationa 
nd...and todo so now. 








better approach to the problem of hazard- 
ous waste cleanup. One that spreads the 
cost more broadly—and more equitably. 


HERE'S AN IDEA THAT MAY SOUND SELF-SERVING 
UNTIL YOU SEE HOW MUCH SENSE IT MAKES. 


We propose creating a National 
Environmental Trust Fund similar to the 
National Highway Trust Fund. 

Its resources would be dedicated solely 
to cleaning up those hazardous waste 
sites where no intentional environmental 
harm was done by firms which under 
today’ laws—applied retroactively—are 
forced to pay astronomical cleanup costs. 

The fund could be financed by adding 
a separate fee to commercial/industrial 


insurance premiums now paid in the U.S. 


Even a modest assessment—say, 2% 
of premiums—would provide about $40 
billion over the next decade, more 
than enough to deal with the top 1,200 
highest priority waste sites. 

Funds would be collected by insurance 
companies and remitted to a responsible 
agency, with an advisory board of private 
citizens and public officials charged with 
administering the program. 

Just think. 

A new way to finance Superfund’ 








mission without the need for new taxes, 
a new government agency or unproduc- 
tive legal hassles. 


Why IS AIG RUNNING ADS 
LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) 
is the largest underwriter of commercial 
and industrial insurance in America, 
and the leading U.S.-based international 
insurer. 

The nature of our business means we 
deal every day with issues affecting the 
future of the world economy. 

We've started this dialogue to 
encourage people like you to help shape 
the future. 

Perhaps you'll want to keep the ball 
rolling by contacting your congressman, 
senator, environmental or trade group. 
We hope you will. 

Shouldn't we stop trying to fix the 
blame and start trying to fix the 
problem? 

If you have thoughts of your own to 
share, write M.R. Greenberg, Chairman, 
AIG, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 


AIG resi 








puts the responsibility where it can work 
Mothers and fathers who personally care 
for their children and their communities 
can be the most effective weapon in con- 
trolling substance abuse. When it acts as 
an extension of family will and love, gov- 
ernment can win. If it must act alone, gov- 
ernment is helpless 

George E. Deering 

Worcester, Mass 


I find it disturbing that major national 
newsmagazines show pictures of African 
Americans, who represent only 
the U.S. population, to illustrate drug 
problems in America. How is it that we 
appear to be totally responsible for drug 
abuse? Who owns the banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions that allow the dealers 
to launder their money? 

Glenn C. Adams 
Anderson, Ind 


I am a graduate student from Colom- 
bia who believes it will be very difficult for 
the Colombian government, even with 
USS. funding, to beat the wealthy drug 
thugs. We have already sacrificed many 
innocent people, and in the end the car- 
tels will probably be stronger than before 
The time has come to start thinking seri- 
ously about legalizing drugs 

Manuel Duran-Lubinus 
Charleston, S.C. 


One Of The 13 Million Time 
Genie Rises The Occasion. 


12% of 


Germany Undivided 


In your article “Breaching the Wall” 
{WORLD, Sept. 11], you mention the argu- 
ment that “reunification would create a 
Germany too powerful and perhaps too 
aggressive to contain.” A country cannot 
be aggressive; only the people of a nation 
and their political leaders can. Today the 
German people are not the same as those 
of half a century ago. It is time for the rest 
of the world to recognize and acknowl- 
edge this change 

Andreas Weihe 
Schwetzingen, West Germany 

Imagine for a moment, my American 
friends, that there is a fortified fence run- 
ning from Washington to San Francisco, 
partitioning your country. I am sure that 
it would hurt to live with such a division, 
wouldn't it? 

Karl Remmen 
Neuss, West German) 

After the disaster the Nazis brought 
to this country, many Germans looked to 
the US. as the accepted model of democ- 
racy, freedom and a successful economy 
But 44 years later, they see crime, drugs, 
AIDS, the community dividing into rich 
and poor, and know Europe will follow 
the same trends in a few years. The Euro- 
pean Community offers no solutions, but 


some Germans believe a peaceful, reunit- 

ed, independent Germany can find a bet- 
ter future on its own 

Klaus Miinter 

Braunschweig, West Germany 


God Loves You, Yes He Does 
“The day of reckoning” makes a Juicy 
phrase in your headline on Jim Bakker 
{[RELIGION, Sept. 11]. Yes, that day will 
come for us all, especially for people who 
sit in judgment. When I going 
through rough times, I listened to Jim and 
Tammy Bakker say you can make it, you 
really can, because God loves you, he real- 
ly does. Yes, I am one of those who bought 
lifetime lodging rights at Heritage USA 
for $1,000, and it was worth it, even 

though I have never been there 
Arrawanna Maze 
Clarksburg, W. Va 


was 


Death in Bensonhurst 


Some members of the Bensonhurst 
community were heard proclaiming their 
100% Italian origins to the African- 
American demonstrators who marched 
through their neighborhood mourning 
Yusuf Hawkins’ murder [NATION, Sept 
11]. It made me think of the black Ameri- 
can G.Ls who fought in Italy during 
World War II, trying to rid that ancient 





s Kach Day 


land of its homegrown Fascist regime and 

its Nazi allies. Funny how one genera- 

tion’s savior is another’s “animal, crack- 

head, nigger,” to name a few of the epi- 
thets hurled at the peaceful marchers. 

LeRoy Woodson Jr. 

Seal Beach, Calif. 


You say that “there are streets in 
white America where a black man dares 
not tread.” You neglected to add, “There 
are streets in black America where a 
white man dares not tread.” 

Lee Mulrooney 
Royal Oak, Mich 


Poor Weepin’ Minnie 
I am appalled at the picture you ran 
with the report that Disney had agreed to 
buy the rights to Kermit the Frog and 
Miss Piggy [BUSINESS, Sept. 11]. There is 
Mickey standing gleefully while Miss 
Piggy hangs on his arm. Where was the 
faithful Minnie? Perhaps at home, crying 

her eyes out 

Kathy Keil 
Arcadia, La. 


Stepping-Stone to Greatness 


Thank you for the report on the activ- 
ities of Jimmy Carter [PROFILE, Sept. 11], 


and thanks to Carter for reaffirming my 


Since 1955, Genie has been making the garage door 
openers more people count on than any other. We 

have a reputation for reliability that grows with each _ life. There's a dealer nearby. 
passing trouble-free year. And every Genie we 


make is backed by the 


largest dealer network Built ForA Lifetime Of Ups And Downs. 


faith in his abilities as a world leader. Ob- 
viously, the presidency was not Carter’s 
major role but a necessary stepping-stone 
to a greater and more important one: that 
of humanitarian! 
Ricki Webb 
Hatboro, Pa. 


Former President Carter had his 
chance and blew it. He should stop in- 
terfering in foreign countries, stay off 
rooftops and quit wasting taxpayer 
money by dragging his Secret Service 
entourage on worldwide travels 

Floyd C. Anderson 
Chula Vista, Calif. 


To say Carter is perhaps “the best for- 


mer President America has ever had” 


may be going too far. That accolade 
should rightly go to John Quincy Adams. 
After leaving the White House in 1829, 
Adams served with distinction for 17 
years in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. There he skillfully campaigned 
against slavery and the Mexican War, 
controversial positions at the time. His 
courage to do right never wavered, and 
when he was finally stricken on the floor 
of the House at the age of 80, no one else 
in either house of Congress had earned as 
much respect and admiration. 
Joli Quentin Kansil 
Honolulu 


Just call 1-800-87-GENIE. 





Your information on our ex-Chief 
was no surprise to me, but it was a re- 
minder. That old feeling of guilt emerged 
again because I permitted Reagan to mes- 
merize me and my pocketbook. Carter re- 
minds me of Abraham Lincoln. 

Otis W. Patrick 
El Paso | 





Do-Gooder Carter 


Many readers seem to have been waiting 
for pleasant news about ex-President 
Carter, who is on the road again 
supporting his favorite causes. Of the 
89 letters received to date, 72 showed 
support for the one-term President. 





Only twelve belittled his humanitarian 
efforts, and five did not take sides. 





in the business. So make the durable 
convenience of Genie a part of your 
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You're looking at a 2900% 
blowup with detail never 
before possible in a 35mm 
color print film 


Kodak introduces EKTAR 
color print film for the 
advanced photographer. 





EKTAR 25 film delivers 
microfine grain for the most 
superior image structure; 
the highest resolution; 

the sharpest detail ever 
heed Temas) (elm delriailien 





New EKTAR film 
ae The genius is 
- ~ in the details. 





Photograph taken on EKTAR 25 ISO film 
Available in 25, 125, 1000 ISO. 

For more information on new EKTAR film 
call: 1-800-242-2424 
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MILES: THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY by Miles Da- 
vis with Quincy Troupe (Si- 
mon & Schuster; $21.95). An 
as-told-to memoir by a pro- 
tean genius of modern jazz 
who played with Bird, Diz 
and countless other legends. 
With all the uglies—drugs, 
booze, women betrayed— 
writ large. 


BIG SUGAR by Alec Wil- 
kinson (Knopf; $18.95). Ev- 
ery winter, roughly 10,000 
West Indian men go to har- 
vest sugarcane by hand in 
South Florida. The author 
decided to see how these mi- 
grants earn their pay and 
came back with a story more 
bitter than sweet. 





PETE TOWNSHEND: 
IRONMAN (Atlantic). A fabu- 
listic—if not fully fabulous— 
rock musical based on an alle- 
gory by the poet Ted Hughes. 
The album may lack Tommy's 
delirium, but at its erratic best, 
it has more soul. 


MARIA McKEE: MARIA 
McKEE (Geffen). Love songs 
like crystal, done with some 
fancy collaborators (including 
Richard Thompson and Rob- 
bie Robertson) by a vocalist 
who can soar just fine on her 

| own. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ: SYM- 
PHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
(Angel/EMI). Lean, brisk and 
idiomatic: Roger Norrington 








| CLINT BLACK: KILLIN’ 
| TIME (RCA). Real nice, un- 








Dive! 


CRITICS’ VOICES 


WARTIME by Paul Fussell (Oxford University; $19.95). Hu- 
mankind, wrote TS. Eliot, cannot bear very much reality. In 
this richly detailed historical study of American and British 
behavior during World War IT, Fussell argues that the hor- 
ror was of such magnitude that participants—civilians as 
much as soldiers—survived it only by reli- 
ance on euphemism and illusions: our lads WIM 
were all brave heroes, for example, while & 
theirs were sadistic thugs. Fussell has a 
sharp eye for the bawdry and the Catch-22 
absurdities of combat. But hard to find in 
his barrages of withering contempt is 
much sense that this war, for all the bum- 
bling incompetence of its captains, none- 
theless had a just cause. 





leads the London Classical 
Players in Berlioz’s Manichae- 
an, virtuoso ear grabber. 





assuming, go-to-meeting 
country music by a new 
Nashville hotshot. Black 
sounds like Randy Travis 
with a few more years of book 
learning and a cozy way with 
a melody. 


SEA OF LOVE. An infusion 
of wit and imagination raises 
this police film above the rank 
and file. One of New York’s 
finest (Al Pacino) pursues a 
serial killer who is stalking 
womanizers; the likeliest sus- 
pect (Ellen Barkin) is also the 
best bet to comfort our hero. 


ADRY WHITE SEASON. A 
polite white liberal turns radi- 
cal after confronting the bru- 
tality of South African racism. 
Drama that couples the pulse 
of popular fiction with a jolt 
of moral outrage. 


MASTERWORKS OF LOU- 
IS COMFORT TIFFANY, 
Renwick Gallery of the Na- 
tional Museum of American 
Art, Washington. Some 65 of 
the renowned glassmaker’s 
most vibrant lamps, vases and 
windows. The ultimate glass 
act! Sept. 29-March 4. 


PICASSO AND BRAQUE: 
PIONEERING CUBISM, 














Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City. The title tells 

all: two giants, and the origins 
ofa style that shook— 

and shaped—the rest of 

the century. Through 

Jan. 16. 





SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH 
(NBC, Oct. 1,9 p.m. EDT). Eliz- 
abeth Taylor stars as a fading 
movie star (no comments, 
please) who falls for a shady 
drifter (Mark Harmon) in 
Tennessee Williams’ play. 





largely via pen and 
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TRAVELS (pss, debuting 
Oct. 2, 8 p.m. on most sta- 
tions), Worn out from the 
Days of Rage ruckus, PBS re- 
turns to more placid plea- 
sures. This twelve-part series 
will follow different travelers 
on unusual journeys around 
the globe. 


ART OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD (pss, debuting Oct. 
2, 9 p.m. on most stations). 
British historian Michael 
Wood is host for this coffee- 
table survey of the great 
works, with a stress on their 
cultural and historical 


context. 


LULU. Justine Bateman 
(airhead Mallory on 

TV’s Family Ties) shifts 
gears to play, competently if 
without much shading or 
subtlety, the ultimate femme 
fatale in Frank Wedekind’s 
expressionist classic, 

deftly adapted by Roger 
Downey, at California’s 
Berkeley Rep. 


LES MISERABLES. Tours 
often look tatty compared 
with the Broadway originals, 
but that’s far from true of 
the glistening and passionate 
company now installed in 
Detroit. Notable among a 
solid cast are J. Mark 
McVey as Jean Valjean 

and the locally recruited 
children. 


LOVE LETTERS. Colleen 
Dewhurst and Josef Sommer 
are this week's stars in the 
rotating off-Broadway cast of 
A.R. Gurney’s deft, disarm- 
ing tale of a half-century 
relationship lived out 





paper. 
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Planting Some 
New Ideas 


Ralph and Christine Dull bring 
a bit of Ohio to a Soviet farm 








BY WENDY SLOANE 


hen Ralph and Christine Dull of 

Brookville, Ohio, arrived in the 
Ukraine last spring, they thought they 
knew what to expect. After all, they had 
visited the Soviet Union six times since 
1983 under the auspices of international 
peace groups. They believed the USS. 
was not doing enough to help promote 


American Scene 
The Ukraine 





Washington and the Soviet Ministry for 
Agriculture, the Dulls set up a unique 
Soviet-American farm-exchange pro- 
gram. They would spend six months on the 
Ukraina kolkhoz (collective farm), while a 
Soviet farmer, Viktor Polormarchuk, 
worked on their spread back in Brookville. 
(From his letters home, Polormarchuk’s 
wife Valentina reports that her husband is 
working hard, has lost several pounds and 


“Soviet farmers are accustomed to having 
Big Brother watching over their shoulder, so they 
try hard to make a field look nice.” 





peace and understanding, so they decided 
to take matters into their own hands. 
“We felt that it was up to the American 
people to establish contacts with the Sovi- 
ets.” Now near the end of their sojourn, 
however, the Dulls are finding that their 
ideals of cross-cultivation do not so easily 
take root. 

Working with the Soviet embassy in 


talks about doing some private farming of 
his own when he returns to the Soviet 
Union.) “Mikhail Gorbachev's new pro- 
posals [for liberalizing the economy] fit in 
exactly with what we think about inde- 


pendent farming,” says Ralph Dull. “We | 


were very interested in the changes taking 
place in Soviet agriculture, and we wanted 
to be part of that change.” 
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Ralph, 60, who customarily wears 
red-and-blue-checked shirts and blue 
jeans, drives around the 12,000-acre 
Ukraina collective farm, which lies just 
100 miles from the Rumanian border, as 
if it were his own 2,000-acre spread in 
Ohio. He walks the fields, checking the 
condition of the crops, and drops by 
smelly cow barns and even smellier pig 
farms to dispense tips about raising live- 
stock. In the evening Ralph gives lectures 
and shows American agricultural films. 
Christine, 54, a petite ex-schoolteacher, 
likes to engage the farmers and their fam- 
ilies in conversation. 

Though they live in the small village 
of Makov (pop. 4,754), where only about 
half the people have running water, the 
Dulls are comfortably housed in a former 
Communist Party hunting lodge in the 
midst of a game reserve teeming with wild 
animals. The Dulls have been given a car 
and gasoline and receive a monthly sti- 
pend of about $700 apiece. Soviet farm 
workers make as little as 90 rubles ($140) 
a month. 

When he arrived, Ralph Dull thought 
he could best assist his Soviet friends by 
serving as a kind of senior adviser who 
would help the Soviets improve their out- 
moded agricultural methods. He had not 
expected to work in the fields. 

But some of the Soviets had other 
ideas. One of them was the collective’s 
chairman, Vitali Vladimirovich Sten- 
gach. A large, ruddy-faced man with a 
deceptively jovial manner, Stengach 


| wields power on the kolkhoz, answering 


only to the local party authorities. Sitting 
in his huge office and guzzling a glass of 
the natural mineral water famous in the 
area, Stengach pours out his complaints. 
Says he: “We thought we would give him 
land to grow whatever he wanted. We 
wanted him to bring his own grain, trac- 
tors, herbicides and combines, so he 
could show us what can be done. As it 
turns out, he’s a bezde/nik’—the Russian 
word for loafer. 

“Why should I waste my time sitting 
ona tractor?” Dull replied in an interview 
in the daily /zvestia. “There are already 
40 extra people here to do that.” In Ohio, 
says Dull, he and his three sons and one 
son-in-law run the farm themselves; in 
the Ukraine, he estimates, an operation of 
the same size would require the services of 
140 workers and six supervisors. 

On the Ukraina, wrinkled old women 
in kerchiefs lead their cows on long, 
frayed ropes around the farm’s winding 
roads, trying to supplement their tiny 
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No matter what they look like outside, businesses prefer Du Pont Certified Carpet inside. 


In America, businesses come in all shapes and sizes. 
But there is one thing most of them share: a strong 
preference for Du Pont Certified Commercial Carpets. 
For good reason. Carpets that bear the Du Pont 
certification are crafted by a select group of mills to 
the highest standards in the industry. So you can be 
sure that every one will deliver good looks and first 
class performance to your business for years to come. 
Get the carpet that architects and interior designers 
specify 2 to 1 over anything else. Ask your flooring 
supplier for Du Pont Certified Commercial Carpets. 


DuPont Certified. The Carpets American Business Is Built On. 


Flooring Systems 
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What's a desktop publishing system 
without a desktop paper? 


What today’s desktop systems make type and graphics come out and printing technology. That's 
can produce is worthy of astand- razor-sharp and clear. why our papers excel at helping 
ing ovation. But feed them plain Hammermill is a recognized sophisticated equipment like desk- 
old copier paper and they can leader in introducing new top publishing systems 
develop two left feet; the best papers for business. deliver all the perfor- 
youll get is plain old copies. We work directly with pMMERM, mance you buy them for. 

So we engineered a special family manufacturers to PAPERS << Hammermill. State- 
of Hammermill Desktop Papers® keep our paper tech- , of-the-art papers for 
with the extra-hard, extra-smooth nology moving just Where America state-of-the-art 
surface and extra brightness to as fast ascopying  conductsits business. — machines. 
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pensions with money from the eventual 
sale of the cattle. Antiquated tractors 
wheeze and grunt alongside groups of 
young women bending painfully in the 
hot sun. Says Ralph dryly: “In the Soviet 
Union there are more agricultural super- 
visors than there are farmers in the U.S.” 

Despite its inefficiency, the Ukraina 
kolkhoz is one of the Soviet Union’s most 


| profitable collective farms. It employs 








more than 7,000 people and earns a 
profit—about $4.7 million in 1988—on 
sales of cattle, corn, sugar beets, wheat 
and other products. Yet mismanagement 
limits its progress. Dull cites as one exam- 
ple a “specialist system,” requiring that 
people be trained to do only one specific 
task. Party officials, often without agricul- 
tural expertise, constantly monitor to 
make sure things are done as the party 
dictates. “Soviet farmers are accustomed 
to having Big Brother watching over their 
shoulder,” says Dull. “So they try hard to 
make a field look nice on the surface. The 
result is that tillages may be done twelve 
times instead of once, and seeds are often 
planted when the soil is too wet.” 

He endorses Gorbachev's proposals 
for reforming the Soviet agricultural sys- 
tem. New land-rental policies, for exam- 
ple, allow farmers for the first time to 
share profits with the state, a step that 
Dull hopes will eventually lead to private 
ownership. “My sons are enthusiastic 
about farming, but here the farmers have 
nothing to be enthusiastic about,” he says. 
“If private farmers are given freedom of 
choice, they'll develop a productive agri- 
culture that fits their circumstances.” A 
few hundred feet from the Dulls’ house 
are two privately run greenhouses, set up 
by a five-man rental group that recently 
entered into an agreement with the kol- 
khoz to grow cucumbers and tomatoes. 
Ralph is so proud of the renters that he 
has practically adopted all of them. 


espite the changes taking place 

in the Soviet Union, Dull’s millenni- 
um is still a long way off. “It will take an- 
other five years to see real results in 
increased production,” he believes, “The 
entrenched inefficiency and mismanage- 
ment that are part of the Soviet bureau- 
cratic system, however, will take even 
longer to root out.” 

The Dulls’ idealism remains intact, but 
they have reached some conclusions that 
discomfort their Communist hosts. “To me 
the primary objective of socialism is to 
meet the basic needs of the workers and 
not to exploit their labor,” says Ralph. “T 
think we’re doing that in our farm in Ohio, 


| because all the workers are doing their own 


managing, owning, and sharing the bene- 
fits and risks. They are not exploiting any- 
one else’s cheap labor.” Left unsaid is that 
in the Soviet Union, the situation may be 
exactly the reverse. Says Ralph: “If any of 
these state farms were set down in Ohio, 
they would soon go bankrupt.” ] 











M Exercise 


M@ MORE EFFECTIVE By dup- 
licating the motion of cross country 
skiing, the world’s best exercise, 
NordicTrack provides the 

ideal aerobic workout. 

@ MORE COMPLETE 

Unlike bikes and other 

sitdown exercisers, 

NordicTrack exercises 

all the body's major 

muscles for a total 

body workout. 

M@ MORE CALORIES 
BURNED In tests at a 

major university, NordicTrack 
burned more calories than an 
exercise bike and a rowing 
machine. 

@ MORE CONVENIENT With 
NordicTrack, you can exercise in the 
comfort of your home. 
NordicTrack easily folds, requiring 
storage space of only 17" x 23”. 


Scsentitic test results included in 
NorduTrack brochure 


Noracfrack 


A CML COMPANY 


© 1988 NordicTrack 


@LESS TIME Because Nordic- 
Track is so efficient, you 
burn more calories and 
get a better aerobic 
workout in less time. 
@NOIMPACT Run- 
ning and some aerobic 
workouts can cause 
painful and poten- 

tially harmful jarring. 

IA NordicTrack workout 
is completely jarless. 


BNO DIETING No 

other exercise machine 

burns more calories than 
NordicTrack ...so you can lose 
weight faster without dieting. 


NO SKIING EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED Easy and fun to use. 


cc 
| FREE BROCHURE AND VIDEO 
| Call Toll Free Or Write: 
1-800-328-5888 
| in Minnesota 1-800-422-5145 In Canada 1-800-433-9582 
| 14] Jonathan Blvd, N,, Chaska, MN 55318 
C) Please send free brochure 
() Also free video tape —) VHS () BETA 
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WHY VANGUARD'S 
MONEY MARKET YIELDS 
HAVE BEEN CONSISTENTLY 
HIGHER MONTH AFTER MONTH 


r You can earn high 

current yields, without 
sacrificing quality or safety, with 
any of Vanguard Money Market 
Reserves portfolios: Prime, 
Federal or US. Treasury. 

Why? In money market funds, 
other things being equal, lower 
costs mean higher yields. And 
Vanguard's costs are among the 
lowest in the fund industry. 

For example, Prime Portfolio’s 
annual operating costs, as a per- 
centage of net assets, are more 
than one half lower than average 
money market funds (.33% vs. 
.82%*). We pass along the savings 
to you in higher yields. 

Minimum initial investment: 
$3,000; $500 for IRAs. 
*Lipper-Directors’ Analytical Data, 

Summer 1989 (Excludes Institutional 
Money Market Funds). 


Call 1-800-662-SHIP 
Any Hour, Any Day For A Free 


Money Market Information Kit 
T Please send mea free Money Market 7 
Information Kit containing a prospec- 
tus with more complete information on 
advisory fees, distribution charges and 
other expenses. | will read it carefully 
before I invest or send money. Id also 
like information on: 
OIRA(71) CO Keogh/Pension(70) 
Vanguard Money Market Reserves 
Investor Information Dept. 30 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 19482 
TMBO-254 
Name 





Address 
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State Zip 
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| Puerto Rico: San Juan feels Hugo’s full fury as 140-m.p.h. winds lash the Caribbean island 
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From the Caribbean to the C arolinas, Hurricane H ugo Ky s path of 
| destruction marks it as one of the fiercest storms of the decade 


BY ED MAGNUSON 





eginning as a tropical io | 
sion, an area of low pressure off 
the west coast of Africa, it 
whirled across the Atlantic, 
gathering strength from the moist tropical 
air, puffing itself up into a fearsome 150- 
m.p.h. hurricane. At week’s end Hurricane 
Hugo, its fury spent, whimpered out in 
rainfall over southern Canada. Between its 
gentle birth and welcome demise, Hugo 
carved an awesome arc of destruction in a 
2,300-mile sweep from the Caribbean is- 
land of Guadeloupe to the Carolinas. 
Like a holiday cruise ship from hell, 
Hugo hit the major ports of call in the is- 
lands, killing at least 28 people and caus- 


| ing more than $2 billion in property dam- 


age. After pausing to regain its strength, it 





slammed into Charleston, S.C., with 135- 
m.p.h. winds. Its swath embraced coastal 
resorts and barrier islands well into North 
Carolina, leveling seaside homes and 
leaving communities isolated and without 
power. Eleven people were killed, and in- 
surance experts predicted that the cov- 
ered damage costs may exceed $753 mil- 
lion, the record payout caused by 
Hurricane Frederic in 1979 

Frederic assaulted the Bahamas, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi just two weeks after 
Hurricane David killed 1,200 people in 
the Dominican Republic, then spread de- 
struction from Florida to Canada. Hugo 
was the fiercest storm to strike the U.S 
East Coast since then. Last year, almost to 
the week, Gilbert, a maximum Category 5 
hurricane with 175-m.p.h. winds, had 
howled along a more westerly course, 





pounding Jamaica before stomping into 
Mexico and the U.S. Gulf Coast 

Thanks to the increasing proficiency 
of storm forecasters and a greater readi- 
ness to heed their warnings, the loss of life 
inflicted by Hugo was minimal. A mass 
exodus from coastal areas saved countless 
people in the U.S. Except for a few die- 
hards who refused to leave their low-lying 
homes, Hugo found few lives to endanger 

The hurricane’s weeklong assault be- 
gan at | a.m. on Sunday as its 140-m.p.h. 
shriek shattered the sleep of the 340,000 res- | 
idents and uncounted tourists on Guade- 
loupe. “There’s nothing left of St.-Fran- 
ois,” reported the resort town’s mayor, 
Ernest Moutoussamy. Eleven people were 
killed. 


Not slowing in the slightest, Hugo fell 
on Montserrat, an eleven-mile-wide British 
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Charleston: boats piled on one another during the storm's surge 


island of 12,000 residents. Tin roofs were 
ripped off houses and nearly every building 
sustained serious damage, leaving few in- 
habitants with either shelter or fresh water 
The wooded mountains that had inspired 
visitors to call Montserrat the Emerald Isle 
turned brown as most of the green trees lost 
their tops. “It was paradise here,” said 
Governor Christopher Turner, who placed 
the damage at $100 million. “Now we're 
back to the kerosene age and washing in 
)the river,” Ten residents died 
J NeXt to be mauled were other Lee- 
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Rescue workers pull an injured man from his collapsed house in Charleston 


ward Islands. Antigua and Barbuda 
caught only glancing blows, but they were 
powerful enough to cause $37 million in 
damage. In St. Kitts and Nevis, more di- 
rectly in the storm's path, ham-radio op- 
erators estimated that 99% of the popula 
tion of 48,000 was homeless. Damage 
there was put at $50 million 

Still on a northwesterly course, the hur- 
ricane swept into the U.S. Virgin Islands of 
St. Croix and St. Thomas. On St. Croix 
nearly all its houses were damaged or de- 


| stroyed and most of its 53,000 people were 


left without shelter. The huge Amerada 
Hess Corp. refinery was knocked out for at 





Charleston streets become flowing rivers after Hugo 


least 60 days, eliminating its daily produc- 
tion of 545,000 bbl. of oil and sending gaso- 
line futures higher on world markets. Even 
worse was an outbreak of looting and riot- 
ing by armed gangs of local residents who 
shouted, “Whitey, go home!” at tourists 
and ransacked stores in the main cities 
President Bush dispatched 1,200 military 
police, U.S. marshals and FBI agents to re- 
store order 

By Monday morning Hugo closed in 
on Puerto Rico, still packing a 140-m.p.h. 
punch. In the 33-mile stretch between the 
capital of San Juan and Fajardo in the 
northeast, 80% of the houses lost their 
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ee MONDAY, NOON: The storm clips the MONDAY, 1:30 A.M.: The hurricane 
; SOUTH CAROLINA northeast corner of Puerto Rico, leav- strikes the U.S. Virgin Islands, damag- 
ing 30,000 homeless and wiping out ing more than half the buildings. As vio- 
ene B Ohasieston $300 million in property. lence erupts on St. Croix, the President 
[AS a sends 1,200 military police, U.S. mar- 
\y shals and FBI agents to restore order. 
Savannah 
GEORGIA SUNDAY, 1 A.M.: Hugo pounds the 
‘ Leeward Islands with 140-m.p.h. 
Ag winds. Eleven people die on Guade- 
. Mea THURSDAY, MIDNIGHT: With renewed loupe and ten on Montserrat. 
AL FLORIDA strength, the hurricane hits the main- 
land, ravaging downtown Charleston, we 
S.C., and wiping out homes on barrier ATLANTIC OCEAN ‘ 
islands with fierce winds and tides that 
surge to 17 ft. Cutting through the BAHAMAS 
Carolinas, Hugo dwindles to a tropical San Jual 
® storm, with gales of 40 m.p.h. by the Saint Croix 
° 200 time it reaches the Appalachians. PuERTO. \. / 
_ Then it moves north, dumping some DOMINICAN Rico MONTSERRAT 
inte wap by Paul) Pugiewe Fall, and dissipates over Canada. CUBA HAITI, REPUBLIC GUADELOUPE 























roofs. Virtually every building in down- 
town San Juan sustained damage. Hugo 
seemed to single out two groups for spe- 
cial punishment, blasting out windows in 
the high-rise hotels catering to tourists 
and demolishing the fragile slum shacks 
of the island’s poor. More than three- 
fourths of the Caribbean National Forest 
was knocked down. The tiny islands of 
Vieques and Culebra were flattened. Sev- 
en were known dead in Puerto Rico, more 
than 30,000 were left homeless, and dam- 
age was tagged at $300 million. 

Moving slowly across open ocean for 
three days while regaining its 135-m.p.h. 
punch, Hugo gave authorities in South 
and North Carolina ample time to evacu- 
ate coastal areas. The highways west of 
such resort centers as Hilton Head and 
Myrtle Beach were snarled, and some 
profiteering developed (gas was some- 
times sold at $10 a gal. and $10 sheets of 
plywood for $30), but the movement 
proved prudent. 

Hugo began its attack on historic 
Charleston about midnight on Thursday. 
The showcase city of antebellum man- 
sions and broad, oak-shaded avenues had 
not been hit by a major hurricane in 30 
years. Now the devilishly timed onslaught 
coincided with high tide, propelling 17-ft. 
waves toward shore. The wall of water 
rolled into Charleston’s streets, carrying a 
score of boats and a 50-ft. yacht with it. 
In the harbor, Fort Sumter of Civil War 
fame sustained $1 million in damage, and 
the destruction at a nearby Air Force base 
was described by the Pentagon as 
“catastrophic.” 


iling insult on injury, Hugo 
ripped off part of the roof of 
Charleston’s city hall even as of- 
ficials gathered there to plan di- 
saster relief. Thirty buildings collapsed, 
and homes throughout the area were 
blown down. The storm was broad 
enough to smash Garden City Beach, a 
luxurious resort community 70 miles 
north of Charleston. “Garden City for all 
practical purposes is gone,” said M.L. 
Love, a county administrator. South of 
battered and deserted Myrtle Beach, 14 
houses were destroyed on Pawley’s Island. 
Hugo even knocked out power in Char- 
lotte, N.C., some 200 miles from the sea. 
As Hugo neared the Appalachians, 
it finally seemed to weary of its fright- 
ening game. On Friday morning it di- 
minished to a tropical storm, then head- 
ed through West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and New York, carrying dwindling 
winds and showers into Canada. But 
even as Hugo faded, its memory would 
live long for all those who were unfortu- 
nate enough to be in its path and now 
must rebuild their battered homes—and 
shaken lives. Reported by James Carney/ 
Miami and Joseph J. Kane/Charleston 
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Looters pick clean a discount store on St. Croix 


Anarchy in Paradise 


t was an act of God that devastated St. Croix last week, blowing houses into 

splinters, closing down the hospital, shutting off water and electricity, leaving 
residents and tourists in a state of panic. But the island’s second wave of destruc- 
tion was the work of man. When the skies cleared, locals armed with rifles, guns 
and machetes plundered the ravaged streets of Christiansted and Frederiksted, 
helping themselves not just to necessities like food and water but also to TV sets, 
liquor and clothing. As days passed and no outside help came, the looting spread. 
Thieves browsed through merchandise, trying on sneakers to get the right size. 
Stores not smashed by the storm were vandalized by hooligans. Lonnie and Elena 
Scribner, honeymooning on the island, watched as islanders roamed through the 
debris grabbing whatever they could carry. Gunfire could be heard throughout 
both cities. 

Instead of trying to restore order, local police and National Guardsmen ap- 
parently joined in, carting off garbage bags full of booty. British tourist Simon 
Schiller said he watched while a St. Croix policeman drove straight through the 
center of the violence in Christiansted with a brand-new refrigerator, still in its 
carton, in the back of his truck. To add to the chaos, when the hurricane buffeted 
a local prison, 200 inmates escaped and joined the free-for-all. 

The post-Hugo damage to St. Croix might have been less if protecting the is- 
land’s image had not been deemed more important than protecting the island it- 
self. Tourism is St. Croix’s largest industry, and officials evidently feared that a 
revival of racial tensions could cause almost as much harm as Hugo. Memories 
still linger of 1972, when eight people (seven of them white) were murdered on a 
golf course by gun-toting black leftists. Virgin Islands Governor Alexander Far- 
relly, who stayed on St. Thomas, 37 miles away, insisted that reports of lawless- 
ness were distorted and exaggerated. Witnesses, he said, may have mistaken loot- 
ers for police and guardsmen because they were wearing stolen uniforms and 
driving hijacked vehicles. Farrelly delayed asking for help until it became clear 
that Washington was going to send troops whether he wanted them or not. 

On Wednesday a Coast Guard patrol of St. Croix reported “a complete 
breakdown of authority,” and six cutters headed for the island to evacuate pan- 
icked vacationers. But the restoration of order did not begin until Thursday with 
the arrival of 1,200 U.S. military police, federal marshals and FBI agents—the 
first time Army troops have been used to quell a civil disturbance since the riots 
in Washington following the assassination of the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. in 
1968. Most of the escaped prisoners have been recaptured. What little there is left 
to protect is being guarded. St. Croix may have been reduced to the primitive, but 
civilization has returned. a 
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Playing hardball in Osaka. 


When you know the ins and 
outs of business in Japan, you also 
know the best way to get out into the 
TOG mennicee 

Only United gives you so many 
flights to Osaka, Il a week. And each 
provides the best in international 
travel, including, for First Class 
passengers, our extremely helpful 
Concierge Service 

Come fly the friendly skies 
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**Find us computers that will let us 
do many jobs at once, Sinkfield, and 
it'll be another feather in your cap.” 





How're you going to do it? 


No one ever made their mark in business by doing just one thing 
at a time. So to stay competitive, you need your computers to do a lot 
of business tasks at once. 

The Genius Of Micro Channel. That’s why [BM 
developed the Personal System/2° computers with Mic ro Channel” 
Micro Channel is like a multilane highway, so information can 
travel in lots of directions at once. With optional bus master cards, it’s 
like having many computers in one, some managing printers 
and fax machines, another busy calculating a spreadsheet and others 
working on graphics or transferring data. And Micro Channel 


IE9A Pursonal Systern/2 and PS/2 ane regnitared trademarks and Micro Channe! and OS/2 are tracemarks of international Business Machines Corporation. © 1989 BM Com. 

















does all of this with remarkable speed and reliability. 

Naturally, a PS/2° with Micro Channel runs DOS applic ations, 

and add OS/2 to this equation, and the benefits of multitask- 

ing can make you and your people even more productive. 
The Solution Is IBM. The PS/2 with Micro Channel 

will provide you with solutions not only today but far into 

the future. See your IBM Authorized Dealer or 

IBM marketing representative. For a dealer near you, 

call 1 800 IBM- 2468, ext. 139. And see how much 


more you can do when you PS/2 it! 








This fall, Hilton has the perfect pick-me-up for 
the end-of-summer blues. Longer BounceBack 
Weekends, from just a short $65 per room, per 
night, at participating Hiltons all over the 


U.S. and Canada. 


And now, if you stay a Saturday night, 


Thursday andgetourlow HILTON’S WEEKEND” 





long. There's also free continental breakfast for 
everyone, every day. And, as always, kids can stay 
free in your room. 
So, get the long and the short of 
Hilton's BounceBack Weekend 
from your travel advisor. Or call the 
BounceBack Hotline™ 
1-800-HILTONS, for reservations. 


BounceBack rate all weekend ‘1. 800- | | ITON S See, youre feeling better already. 


FLORIDA 
Clearwater Beach Hilton, $75° 
Daytona Beach Hilton, $65° 
Fontainebleau Hilton Resort & Spa 
(Miami Beach), $105* 
Ft. Lauderdale Airport Hilton, $75 
Hilton at Walt Disney World Village 
(Orlando), $115* 
Hilton Inn Florida Center (Orlando), $85° 
Hilton Inn (St. Petersburg Beach), $75° 
Hollywood Beach Hilton (Ft. Lauderdale), $65° 
Miami Airport Hilton & Marina, $85 
Ocala Hilton, $65° 
Palm Beach Hilton, $75° 
‘Tampa Hilton at MetroCenter, $65° 


More than 250 participating Hiltons including: 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta Airport Hilton, $65 
Atlanta Hilton & Towers, $75 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Airport Hilton, $65 
New Orleans Hilton Riverside & 
Towers, $65 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham Hilton, $59° 
Hilton at University Place 
(Charlotte), $65 
North Raleigh Hilton & Convention 
Center, $59 
Wilmington Hilton, $65° 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville Hilton & Towers, $55° 
Myrtle Beach Hilton, $65° 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis Airport Hilton, $45 
TEXAS 
Dallas Parkway Hilton, $65 
Fort Worth Hilton, $65 
Hilton Palacio del Rio 
(San Antonio), $95° 
VIRGINIA 
McLean Hilton at Tyson's Corner, $75 
Norfolk Airport Hilton, $65 
Richmond Airport Hilton, $55 


Offer valid Thursday (with Saturday stay), Friday Saturday and Sunday and every night of the week at designated (*) resorts. Limied availabilty, advance booking required 
Usted rates valid through December 14, 1969, Rates do not apply to meetings, conventions, groups or other promotonal offers and are subject to change without notice. For details of offer and other 


restrictions, visit any participating Hilton in the United States or Canada. 
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Whose Lives 
Are These? 


A judge sets a pro-life 





| precedent for frozen embryos 


he dilemma might have stumped 

even King Solomon: what to do with 
seven fertilized eggs of a divorcing Ten- 
nessee couple that are frozen at an 
in-vitro fertilization clinic in Knoxville. 
Mary Sue Davis, 29, is unable to 
conceive by natural means and 
wants custody of her “pre-born 
children” for future implanta- 
tion. Junior Davis, 31, claims he 
is being “raped of my reproduc- 
tive rights” by his estranged wife 
and insists on having a joint say 
on the future of the embryos. “I 
do not want a child of mine ina 
single-parent situation,’ he 
argued. 

Last week in Maryville, Ten- 
nessee Circuit Court Judge W. 
Dale Young announced his deci- 
sion in the unprecedented case: 
the embryos are people, not prop- 
erty, and should go to the mother. 
In an opinion loaded with some 
of the coded language that often 
surrounds abortion controversies, 
Young ruled that “human life be- 
gins at conception.” The lawsuit 
ought to be decided as a question 
of custody, he concluded, and “it 
is to the manifest best interests of 
the child or children, in vitro that 
they be available for implanta- 
tion.” Questions of final custody, 
child support and visitation 
rights will be decided later if 
there is a birth. Junior Davis immediately 
announced he would appeal. 

Many medical and legal experts fear 
that the ruling, if upheld, could slow 
in-vitro research and intensify the nation- 
al abortion debate. “A bad decision,” 
says Ellen Wright Clayton, a specialist in 
law and pediatrics at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. The judge could simply have weighed 
the respective interests of each spouse, 
Clayton contends, and decided to award 
the eggs to Mrs. Davis 
without going on to 
say when life begins. 

Young based his rul- 
ing on the testimony of 
Dr. Jerome Lejeune, a 
French specialist in hu- 
man genetics who testi- 
fied that the seven em- 
bryos each have unique 
characteristics that dis- 
tinguish them as human 
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Deep freeze: “pre-born children” await their chance 
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beings. Three other experts argued that 
the embryos possess only the potential for 
life. Their views echo those of professional 
groups like the American Fertility Soci- 
ety, whose ethical committee in 1986 con- 
| cluded that “the pre-embryo deserves re- 
spect greater than that accorded to 
human tissue but not the respect accorded 
to actual persons.” 

Tennessee was not the only site of an 
embryo dispute. Last week Risa and Ste- 
ven York of California quietly settled 
their lawsuit against the Virginia institute 
holding their frozen embryo. The institute 
agreed to release the cells to the Yorks for 










implantation on the West Coast if it 
would not be held responsible for what 
happens when it surrenders custody. 

Such controversies underscore the lack 
ofclear rules to help resolve many of theam- 
biguities raised by the decade-old, $1 billion 
in-vitro baby business—particularly when 
the clinics and couples, like the Davises, fail 
to set out their rights and responsibilities in 
contra¢ts. “Legislators don’t want to touch 
this hot potato,” says Boston University 
Law School professor 
Frances Miller, “so the 
courts have to deal with 
these issues.” With more 
than 200 conception clin- 
ics around the country, 
and 2 million couples 
seeking their services, the 
judges may get a workout. 

— By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Don Winbush/ 
Maryville 
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Ike’s Revenge? 


A new book alleges deliberate 
U.S. mistreatment of POWs 





long the Rhine in 1945, barbed-wire 

fences enclosed tightly packed masses 
of German prisoners of war. Without tents, 
they dug crude foxholes and hoarded 
scraps of cardboard against the bitter 
spring weather. Without food or water, 
some resorted to eating grass and drinking 
their urine. Many died of dysentery, pneu- 
monia, exhaustion, brought on by the cruel 
neglect of their American captors. 

So alleges Toronto author James 
Bacque in Orher Losses (Stoddart Publish- 
ing), a controversial Canadian best seller 
that claims at least 960,000 German sol- 
diers died in U.S. and French army camps 
in the final months of World War IT and 
afterward. They were victims of deliber- 
ate neglect, says Bacque, because Su- 
preme Allied Commander General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
withheld sustenance from 5 
a despised enemy. 

The US. Army Center ¢ 
of Military History has is- 
sued a terse statement that it 
“does not accept” this inter- 
pretation, although histori- 
ans at the center have read 
only excerpts. The Army 
has not commented. 

Bacque, 60, whose past 
works have all been novels, 
points to a March 10, 1945, 
message from Eisenhower proposing that 
German prisoners be deemed “disarmed 
enemy forces” rather than prisoners of war, 
since providing the level of rations assured 
for POWs by the Geneva Convention “would 
prove far beyond the capacity of the Allies.” 
Ike’s request was granted, and adequate 
food, water and shelter were withheld from 
the prisoners. Alone among the Western 
Allies, the U.S. refused to permit Red Cross 
inspections of its 200 camps. 

Bacque’s recounting of those policy | 
decisions may hold up to historical scruti- 
ny better than his statistics. His evidence 
on the death toll in American camps 
comes from fragmentary, often contra- 
dictory Army records. Says historian Ar- 
thur L. Smith of California State Univer- 
sity, Los Angeles, who has written about 
German soldiers in the postwar years: 
“How do you get rid of a million bodies?” 
Eisenhower biographer Stephen Am- 
brose’ also disagrees with Bacque on sev- 
eral key points. Nevertheless, he says, 
“we as Americans can’t duck the fact that 
terrible things happened. And they hap- 
pened at the end of a war we fought for 
decency and freedom, and they are not 
excusable.” a 
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NE NGAUS cricsssvevavaveccannene $14,628 —- Ferrari Testarossa...........ses0eseeee $140,700 
Acura Legend Coupe LS ........:-0ses008 30,840 Ford ESCOPLGT.........0ceeseeeeeeeeenes 10,003 
Alfa Romeo Veloce ........sssceeseeeeees 21,195 Ford Tempo LX .....ccsescosssccsiensscees 10,944 
Aston Martin Lagonda .........0seseeees 187,500 Ford Mustang GT.............sseseeeeeee 14,060 
Ag 80 Quit icc vesecinseseessanss R700 Fon WANN ses eneasercitssxess 15,282 
ROG TO Sac iret cena 27,480 Ford Probe GT........sesssccsesseseeeee 14,865 
Audi 200 Quattro .......scsceeeseeeseeees 36,355 Ford Thunderbird Turbo Coupe...........+ 17,146 
Bentley Mulsanne S ..........scceeeeeee 118,900 Ford LTD Country Squire .............0605 16,527 
BOW SOG ses cvssnseisavavsscvsnsecsene 28,950 Honda ACCOrd LXi.......0ecseeeeeeeeeees 15,920 
BW BOR si isciscciscccisescescecviaee 43,600 Honda Prelude Si............ssecseeeeees 16,965 
CW MG iaiisannccamncane S5050 — leutuWnpaet soe. iiceccccccsecsssesees 14,329 
MW TOONS isc cecccagieereracemmeecene: 70000 SAU NHG isk. iciisccccissssicsainns 43,500 
Buick Skylark Limited .........-s0sereeees 13,020 Lamborghini Countach.............60008 145,000 
Buick Regal Limited ..........eseeseseves 14,739 Lincoln Town Car .......scceecseeeeeneees 25,562 
Buick LeSabre Estate Wagon...........++ 16,770 Lincoln Mark VIILSC..........seceseeeees 27,569 
BK BOD vis cserererarancevaccvenas’ SOAOD: LOREEN iis se sp encaserwessnnssontes 67,500 
BUCK OMMR .cssvevesavsaesrsvevcnsanes 26,700 Mercedes-Benz 190-E...........cesseeees 31,590 
Cadac DeVille:s.sccccecscecsssocssccsas 25,435 Mercedes-Benz 300-E...........:csseeees 44,850 
Cadac ANAND. 6s cccciciieisecaaiarices 57,183 Mercedes-Benz 560-SEC............s00e 79,840 
Chewolet Bees casccssicccsecesseccens 11,325 Mercury Topaz LS ........ssseseeeseeeees 11,818 
Chevrolet Camaro IROC-Z............0005 14,920 Morctny Salle (Si cceiscssecscesevecetes 15,094 
Chevrolet Celebrity .........csseeeereeees 12,270 Mercury Cougar XR-7.........0sceeeeeeee 16,157 
Chevrolet Caprice Brougham ..........++ 16,835 Wath SOONG i siscisccscssvscnsaseseses 25,052 
Chevrolet Corvette .......:ssssseseeveees 31,545 Nissan Sentra SE Coupe ...........++s0+ 12,719 
Chrysler LoBaron........sssssessesoneves 13,495 Nissan Pulsar NX SE.........s0eeeesevees 13,794 
Chrysler Fifth AVENUC ..........sescereees 18,345 Nissan Maxima SE.........cseseeeeeevens 17,999 
Dodge Daytona Shelby Z..........c0ec005 13,295 Nissan 300-ZX Turbo...........csseceeees 24,699 
Dodge Lancer ES.........ssesssssssveese 13,695 Oldsmobile Cutlass Calais SL............. 11,995 
Eagle Premier ES..........ssccsereeevees 16,089 Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme SL.......... 15,195 





Oldsmobile 88 Royale..........++0000+++ $15,295 
Oldsmobile 98 Regency Brougham ........ 20,495 
Peugeot 505-STX......cccsecerseeeeeeees 25,895 
Pontiac Sunbird GT........:.seseeeeeeene 12,074 
Pontiac Grand AMSE..........ssseeeeees 14,474 
Pontiac Firebird Trans Am GTA............ 20,339 
Pontiac 6000 STE........scsessseeveeeees 22,599 
Pontiac Bonneville SSE. ............0se00 22,899 
Pontiac Grand Prix SE........0.sereeeeee 15,999 
PONCE OE von scixcsicsedenccereetanseey 36,360 
Porsche 911 Targa........sssceeseeseeees 52,435 
RON SUES ss cccsccsticncccconsanns 74,545 
Rolls-Royce Corniche Il .......ssseceeses 205,500 
SOND GON os bs cssasvenacsasieieescenconse 17,515 
Saab 9000 Turbo .......sseseeeeeeneeeee 30,795 
Marleg CGS... sssvcsvarscscpetecse 26,983 
SMI CED casas scadacenesanansannans 16,401 
SUAS cssvenascccescsavevvevesenss 17,111 
Toyota Camry Deluxe ..........cceceeeee 14,433 
Toyota Cressida ..........cseseeseeesees 21,498 
We isisscicissisivnccccrvasrces 16,063 
Toyota Celica GT-S.......cscseeseeeeenees 16,533 
Toyota Supra TUDO .......sseseeeeeeeeees 25,720 
Volkswagen GTl......:sscesesereseeeeees 14,455 
Volkswagen Jetta GLI........ccsecceceees 15,575 
Volkswagen Scirocco 16V..........se00+ 15,235 
Volkswagen Quantum GL..........60+ceee 17,975 
WONG MODE inicccsssesssivewescssovens 17,250 
VONO 100 ocvcswsscamwcvarconinevewinss 37,790 


Source: Automotive News 12/5/88,"Pricing the '89 Models: 


Isn't your car worth the extra protection? 


Mobil ff: The winning oil at the 1989 Indy 500. 
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Rescue boats picked up soaked and shaken crash victims 


NEW YORK CITY 


Flight 5050 to | 
Bowery Bay 


As USAir’s Boeing 737-400 
Flight 5050, bound for Char- 
lotte, N.C., accelerated for 
takeoff on a rain-drenched 
runway at LaGuardia Airport 
one night last week, some of 


the 63 on board felt a strange 
reversal of the jet engines. 
There was a skid and an im- 
pact that, though it left two 
dead and 45 injured, did not 
feel especially severe. A great- 
er shock awaited at the bottom 
of the escape slide. Said social 
worker Larry Martin of Brook- 
lyn: “When we got off, we were 
in the water.”’ Passengers who 


could not swim held on to 
driftwood or each other, while 
many clambered on to the air- 
craft’s broken fuselage until 
rescue boats arrived. 

Pilot Michael Martin and 
co-pilot Constantine Kleissaf 
disappeared for more than a 
day after talking to lawyers, 
which made drug and alcohol 
tests impossible. Martin had 
flown 737s for only two 
months. Kleissaf had been at 
the controls, even though it 
was his first time in the cockpit 
of a Boeing 737 and federal 
regulations require the pilot to 
take off and fly in bad weather. 
Next day, after questioning the 
two, the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board reported that 
Kleissaf had accidentally 
pushed a button that deceler- 
ated the plane. Martin tried to 
correct the situation manually, 
then aborted the takeoff when 
the plane began to vibrate. The 


Federal Aviation Administra- | 


tion suspended the licenses of 
both men. = 





Chopping Down 
Dr. Seuss 


From there to here, from | 
here to there, funny things are 
everywhere. 

—Dr. Seuss 


One funny thing happening in 
the rural Northern California 
town of Laytonville (pop. 
1,000) revolves around one of 
Dr. Seuss’s fantasies, The 
Lorax. The book has been re- 
quired reading for second- 
graders for two years, but re- 
cently Judith Bailey requested 
that the Laytonville Unified 
School District downgrade it to 
optional. In The Lorax, it 
seems, a villain fells a forest to 





make garments called thneeds, 
and Dr. Seuss urges, “Grow a 
forest. Protect it from axes that 
hack.” Bailey’s husband Bill, it 
turns out, is a logging-equip- 
ment wholesaler. After his son 
read the book, says Bill, he 
“came home and labeled me a 
criminal.” One pupil was said 
to have burst into tears when 





he saw his father pruning an 





The Lorax demonstrates deforestation 


apple tree, supposing he was 
trying to cut it down. 

Bailey’s request signaled a 
new skirmish in a battle for the 
minds of Laytonville’s young. 
The townspeople (most draw 
their living from logging) began 
to buy ads in the Laytonville Ob- 
server to protest Seuss. Said one: 
“To teach our children that har- 
vesting redwood trees is bad is 
not the education we 
need.” With the second ad, 
says School Superinten- 
dent Brian Buckley, “we 
knew we had a problem.” 
Last week a school-district 
committee voted 6 to | to 
resist censorship and keep 
The Lorax on the required 
list. Next week the school 
board gets a whack at the 
problem. ca 
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TEXAS 


Death ona 
Clear Day 


At 7:40 a.m. last Thursday, the 
yellow school bus was bound 
for schools in Mission, Texas. 
Approaching at a crossroads 
was a soft-drink delivery truck. 
The truck and bus suddenly 
collided, and the bus veered 
into a gravel pit filled with wa- 
ter 20 ft. deep. 

Passing driver Mike Her- 
rera quickly jumped into the 
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Raising a watery coffin 


pit and helped three students 
out of the bus. Al Nye, who 
was driving his own children to 
school, also plunged in, pulling 
seven bodies from the water. 
Nye, a scuba diver, said efforts 


| to help the children were ham- 





pered by water so opaque that 
it was impossible to see 
Trapped children struggled to 
get out the front door, windows 
and one rear-end exit door. “I 
didn’t expect to be alive, but 
I'm alive,” said one. Twenty 
youngsters died and 63 people 
were injured, including the two 
drivers, in the worst school-bus 
accident in Texas history. 








YACHTING 


Courting the 
America’s Cup 


Even landlubbers who find 
yacht racing about as exciting 
as watching grass grow might 
get a charge out of the litigious 
storm swirling around the 





America’s Cup. After the San 
Diego Yacht Club defeated a 
challenger from New Zealand 
a year ago, a New York judge 
took the Cup away from skip- 
per Dennis Conner and award- 
ed it to the loser. The judge rea- 
soned that Conner had violated 
the “spirit” of the competition 





by racing a featherweight cata- 


maran as a last-minute re- 
sponse to New Zealand’s extra- 
long 132-ft. monohull. 

Last week the case took 
another tack as a New York 
appeals court overturned that 
judgment and restored the Cup 
to the U.S. The decision was 
applauded in San Diego. But in 
New Zealand Michael Fay, 





head of the challenging syndi- 
cate, hooted, “A disgrace to 
sport. If it is not overturned, 





sportsmanship and the Cup 
are out the window.” New 
Zealand will appeal. Planning 
for a 1992 Cup competition off 
San Diego has been on indefi- 
nite hold, but is now expected 
to resume. a 
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@® SOVIET UNION 


His Vision Thing 


World — 














A master of power politics, Gorbachev still lacks a 
blueprint for the new economic structure he so desperately needs 





BY BRUCE W. NELAN 





nxiety and apprehension seem 

to pervade Moscow whenever 

Mikhail Gorbachev is out of 

town. But for much of August, 
with the Soviet President off on his annual 
vacation in the Crimea, the capital 
showed symptoms of panic. Conservative 
| members of the Politburo were warning 
that the country could be slipping out of 
control. Government officials were specu- 
lating openly about the possibility of a 
coup. A rock group climbed the Soviet hit 
parade with a song whose refrain was 
“We are anticipating civil war.” Arriving 








Economic Woes 


Evolution 
Of Declining 
Expectations 


The odds on Gorbachev's 
success are less than even. 
Last week's party conference 
seemed unlikely to halt Baltic 
independence movements or 
southern ethnic rivalries. 
Even if those forces are 
controlled, Gorbachev's 
reforms could be aborted by 
a collapsing economy. 








N 
Ne 


home, Gorbachev, looking tanned and 
vigorous after four weeks on the Black Sea 
shore, went straight to the Kremlin televi- 
sion studio and accused conservatives and 
radicals of creating an atmosphere of “de- 
spair and uncertainty.” 


Mikhail Sergeyevich the political wiz- | 


ard was back onstage. With seeming ef- 
fortlessness, he cashiered three full mem- 
bers and two nonvoting members of the 
ruling Politburo, foot draggers all, and 
promoted to their posts four men he ap- 
parently considers more reliable. He won 
unanimous approval of his compromise 
plan to bring forward the next party con- 
gress to October 1990 so he can purge still 


Party Leadership 






















well-conceived 


more recalcitrants on the 251-member 
Central Committee. With Gorbachev 
flexing his muscles, talk of a coup—at 
least the Kremlin-corridor variety that 
ousted Nikita Khrushchev in 1964—ap- 
peared misplaced. But at the same time 
his virtuoso display of political control 
highlighted a central question: If he can 
hire and fire the country’s most powerful 
men, why hasn't perestroika—his plan to 
restructure the economy—paid off in the 
currency the country demands, a better 
standard of living for Soviet citizens? 
Gorbachev did his star turn during a 
two-day Central Committee meeting in 
Moscow that was 18 months in the plan- 





U.S. Relations 


* Gorbachev has revamped the 
5 party’s top echelons, but still 
* faces inertia in the vast 
middle ranks where things 
do—or don’t—get done. He 
seeks a summit with Bush, 
but should beware the 
misconception that foreign 
triumphs can overcome 
domestic failures. 








ning. It focused on the ominous wave of 
nationalism that refuses to ebb: resurgent 
independence movements in the Baltic 
states, the Ukraine and Moldavia; rioting 
and murder among rival ethnic groups in 
the southern republics of Azerbaijan, Ar- 
menia, Georgia and Uzbekistan, in which 
at least 232 people have been killed in the 
past 18 months. 

It would have been unrealistic to ex- 
pect the plenum to resolve chronic prob- 
lems of empire that have bedeviled Czars 
and party leaders alike. Nevertheless, the 
outcome was noticeably flat and predict- 
able. The party’s new platform offered 
vague promises of economic and cultural 
autonomy to the 15 national republics but 
warned that secession or the revi- 
sion of borders was unacceptable. 
Violence would be met with the “full 
force of Soviet laws,” the platform 
warned, Yet all this has been said 
before, and seems unlikely to end 
the fighting over Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh or cool the breakaway passions 


ficient state monopoly. At last week's 
meeting, Gorbachev dismissed all claims 
“that we are unable to resolve problems 
facing the country without introducing 
capitalism into the economy.” So far, 
though, perestroika has been a series of 
slogans rather than a well-structured set 
of programs. American Sovietologist 
Abraham Becker of the Rand Corp. con- 
cludes that Gorbachev came to power 
with a narrow view of the country’s prob- 
lem and what was needed to reform it. 
“He believed erroneously that drastic but 
elementary personnel changes, a shaking 
up of the cadres, would turn around the 
bureaucracy,” says Becker. The Carnegie 
Endowment’s Dimitri Simes thinks time 


cription 


Chto Dyelat—What to Do? 
Shevardnadze told U.S. officials he was 


economists advise some breathtakingly 
sweeping changes: decontrol prices, end 
huge state subsidies, expand the private 
sector, open a capital market with realis- 
tic interest rates. Soviet specialists call for 
something more elusive: effective leader- 
ship. Says Oleg Bogomolov, director of 
Moscow's Institute of Economics of the 
World Socialist System: “To sustain peres- 
troika, a new speedup, more radical 
change, is required.” Gorbachev, adds 
Ambartsumov, “talks too much and 
doesn’t carry through his decisions.” 

With hindsight, some British experts 
suspect that Gorbachev was led into fun- 
damental errors by his own dynamism, 
self-confidence and impatience. Says a se- 

nior British official: “He moved on 
all fronts simultaneously, which has 
confronted him with all the coun- 
try’s problems at once.” Many Sovi- 
et scholars regard the party bureau- 
cracy as the main obstacle to reform 
and argue that Gorbachev, despite 
top-level housecleaning, has so far 


desperate for “fresh ideas” to fix the Soviets’ 
broken-down economy. American and Soviet 
experts have a few: 

@ Stabilize the currency by soaking up the 
“overhang” of 500 billion unspent rubles ($800 
billion) with government sales of apartments, 
farmland and interest-bearing Treasury bonds. 
This would also reduce the threat of runaway 


in the Baltic states. On Friday the 
Lithuanian Communist Party defied 
Moscow with a declaration that it is 
“seeking independence in the course 
of perestroika.” 

Gorbachev used the close of the 
Central Committee plenum to purge 
one-quarter of the twelve voting 


failed to sweep out conservatives 
and dead wood at the middle and lo- 
cal levels, where things get done—or 
don’t. Others say g/asnost unleashed 
pent-up ethnic resentment. By at- 
tacking across the board, Gorbachev 
only produced confusion, resistance 
and rampant nationalism. Says a 


members of the Politburo. He ousted 
three aging conservatives: Ukraini- 
an party chief Vladimir Shcher- 
bitsky, 71; former KGB chairman 
Viktor Chebrikov, 66; and agricul- 
ture specialist Viktor Nikonov, 60. 
Gorbachev's main nemesis, Yegor 
Ligachev, 68, stays on, but Western 
diplomats believe it suits the Presi- 
dent to have a significant figure to 
his right as a counterweight to Boris 
Yeltsin on his left so he can bill him- 
self as a middle-of-the-roader. Gor- 
bachev promoted new KGB chief 
Viadimir Kryuchkov, 65, and chief 
economic planner Yuri Maslyukov, 
51. While both are considered sup- 
porters of perestroika, they are also 
veteran members of the party appa- 
rat, come from the same ideological 
mold as the men they replaced and give 
no hint of brilliance. 

Plainly Gorbachev is hamstrung by 
the narrow pool of party cadres he has to 
choose from and uncertainty over who is 
capable of putting his plans into action 
and managing them effectively. In fact, 
the purged Nikonov was appointed by 
Gorbachev with high hopes just three 
years ago. Moreover, Gorbachev has nev- 
er had the vast party bureaucracy and 
probably not even a majority of the Cen- 
tral Committee fully behind him. 

But more important, it is not clear 
that he has a detailed vision of what kind 
of system he wants to replace the old one 
with—a free market economy, a form of 
democratic socialism or simply a more ef- 


inflation that stymies other vital changes. 
@ Make the ruble convertible into other world 


currencies. 


@ Import consumer goods in vast quantities, 
paid for with gold if necessary. 


@ Eliminate price controls and state subsidies 


on basic commodities. 


@ Encourage the growth of a larger private 


business sector. 


@ Offer terms that will bring more foreign 


companies into joint ventures in the Soviet 


Union. 


for such tinkering is running out. “Gorba- 
chev has to decide what kind of Soviet 
Union he wants, what kind of vision for it 
he has,” Simes says. 

Soviet and foreign analysts disagree 
on whether ethnic turmoil or economic 
failure is the greater threat to Gorbachev. 
There is no doubt, though, that the peril 
is real, “Even after this week,” observed 
former British Ambassador to Washing- 
ton Sir Oliver Wright, “the odds are 
against him.” A Soviet political scientist 
in Moscow, Yevgeni Ambartsumov, is 
equally grim. “The threat of economic 
collapse exists,” he says. “Things are get- 
ting worse.” 

There is no shortage of suggestions on 
what Gorbachev should do. Western 
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Foreign Office expert in London: 
“You don’t have to be a Soviet con- 
servative to think he should have ex- 
ercised more control.” 

Tronically, that is exactly what 
he did in applying perestroika to for- 
eign affairs. Gorbachev knew where 
he wanted to go and how to get 
there. He moved first to improve 
US.-Soviet relations, which he con- 
sidered pivotal. To prove his bona fi- 
des, he withdrew Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan and supported regional 
settlements in Africa and Latin 
America. He followed up by re- 
nouncing intervention in the affairs 
of Eastern Europe. His steady 
march toward nuclear-arms reduc- 
tion often caught the U.S. off guard 
and vastly impressed Western Eu- 
rope. His sure hand on foreign policy has 
been so convincing that some American 
congressional leaders are complaining 
that the Bush Administration is respond- 
ing too tentatively. 

But Gorbachev could still overesti- 
mate the practical value of a warmer rela- 
tionship with the U.S. Like so many for- 
eign leaders with domestic problems, 
Gorbachev might be looking to Washing- 
ton to bail him out of his crisis with 
pledges of cooperation and signs of ac- 
ceptance. That would be a mistake. Not 
even a series of major triumphs abroad 
could compensate for the lack of a blue- 
print to make perestroika work at home. 

— Reported by Ann Blackman/Moscow and 
William Mader/London 





Fresh Air, Fresh Ideas 


_ World 





The Soviets are raring to go, but the U.S. isn't 


a he US. is panicked at what the So- 
viets may say yes to.” That com- 

ment from Jack Mendelsohn, deputy di- 
rector of the Arms Control Association, 
may sound a bit exaggerated. But when 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze brought a letter from Mikhail Gor- 
bachev to Washington last week, it had 
US. officials worried. What if it con- 
tained some bold proposals? That might 
force a curiously hesitant Administration 
| to decide how far and how fast it wants 








Jackson Hole in Wyoming's Teton moun- 
tains. They agreed to hold a summit in 
late spring in the U.S. But the most aston- 
ishing talk concerned the Soviet Union's 
internal troubles, an unheard-of topic for 
superpower discussion 

On the four-hour flight from Wash- 
ington to Wyoming, Shevardnadze gave 
Baker a detailed rundown on Moscow’s 
problems with its economy and restive 
nationalities. The two men took off their 
jackets and leaned so close together that 





President Bush, Shevardnadze, center, and Baker multiply their handshakes at the White House 


Bringing impetus to arms talks and a startling candor about Moscow's troubles 


to go toward nuclear-weapons agree- 
ments—or even to make up its mind on 
what, if anything, it should do to help 
Gorbachev survive 
As it happened, Gorbachev proposed 
nothing startling but plenty to intrigue ne- 
gotiators. His letter was a grab bag of pro- 
posals covering the whole gamut of arms 
control. All told, they suggested not just 
Soviet cooperation but an extraordinary 
readiness to compromise to give stalled 
arms negotiations fresh momentum 
Standout example: Moscow withdrew its 
| insistence that curbs on space weapons 
must be linked to slashes in the number of 
long-range nuclear missiles. 
Yet, oddly enough, arms control 
| seemed almost peripheral in the wide- 
ranging talks Shevardnadze had with 
President Bush at the White House and 
with Secretary of State James Baker dur- 
ing two days amid the majestic scenery of 
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their faces were just inches apart. She- 
vardnadze’s tone was urgent. “We need 
fresh ideas,” he told reporters. “It is high 
time for us to move from mutual under- 
standing to mutual action.” 

The US. has little useful advice for 
Moscow’s ethnic revolts. But Shevardnadze 
made it clear he was in search of American 
technical know-how for the ailing Soviet 
economy. Together with several U.S. and 
Soviet economists, the pair chewed over 
such specifics as ruble convertibility and 
Soviet Treasury bonds. “There is a change 
in the psychology of how they are prepared 
to talk about themselves and in their atti- 
tude toward us,” said a Baker aide. “There 
is a degree of trust emerging.” 

But if the Soviets are “raring to go,” 
said a senior U:S. official, “we're not so 
raring.” That has begun to disturb not 
only the Soviets but many American for- 
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eign policy specialists and Congressmen 














as well. They fear the Administration is 
passing up a historic opportunity to move | 
beyond the superpower confrontation and 
risking the danger that if Gorbachev is 
not helped, he will fall and be replaced by 
a hard-liner. Senate majority leader 
George Mitchell charged last week that 
Bush and company seem “almost nostal- 
gic about the cold war.” To many, the 
Bush team seems stubbornly reluctant to 
move beyond what the President calls a 
“show me” attitude. 

In part, this attitude reflects Bush’s 
deeply ingrained caution about doing 
“something dumb,” as Baker put it last 
week. It also suits the hard-line doubters, 
like NSC deputy Robert Gates, Secretary 
of Defense Dick Cheney and Vice Presi- 
dent Dan Quayle, who think Gorbachev 
is only a short-timer and the Soviet Union 
will never really change. 

There are practical as well as ideolog- 
ical impediments to moving more dra- 
matically to help out the Soviets. Expand- 
ed aid to Eastern Europe, for example, 
could conflict with Bush’s no-new-taxes | 
pledge. And officials rightly insist that the 
Administration has few moves that would 
really improve Soviet conditions. Presi- 
dential aides defend their policy as a kind 
of diplomatic semaphore: carefully cali- 
brated gestures to convey that Washing- 
ton wants perestroika to succeed and will 
reward progress. ‘It’s a clear signal to the 
Soviets,” says a top official. “You change 
and we'll change.” 

Nonetheless, even if the U.S. can ex- 
ercise only a marginal influence on Soviet 
events, it ought to use what clout it does 
possess. Bush should: 
> Start a round of regular summits. 
Things happen when the bosses talk that 
do not otherwise 
> Drive harder for arms deals. Ronald 
Reagan and Gorbachev were close to a 
START deal to cut nuclear arsenals in half. 
There seems little reason Bush could not 
wrap one up, though he might link it to 
proposed cuts in conventional forces 
> Offer food aid to the Soviets and allow 
them to enter the U.S. market on terms 
equal to those offered most other nations 
Additional food might help Gorbachev 
more than anything else 
>» Expand aid to Poland and Hungary 
The US. is trying to signal the Kremlin 
that if it pushes internal reforms “it could 
all be yours,” as one official puts it 

None of this may ease Gorbachev's 
troubles much; in the end, the U.S. cannot 
solve them for him. But his fall could cause 
such instability within the Soviet Union, 
and beyond, that it would be nearly 
as disastrous for the U.S. as it would be 
for the U.SS.R., and so Washington 
should do whatever it can to avert such 
a calamity By George J. Church. 
Reported by Christopher Ogden/Jackson and | 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 

















THE VATICAN 


Mea Culpa, 
Auschwitz 


The Polish Pope pours balm 
over a Catholic-Jewish schism 





he Vatican does not ordinarily con- 

cern itself with the precise living ar- 
rangements of 14 nuns. But the controver- 
sy that erupted this year over a small 
Carmelite convent on the edge of Poland’s 
Auschwitz death camp had threatened to 
bring an end to a chapter of ecumenism, 
initiated by the Catholic Church two dec- 
ades ago, with Judaism. The presence of 
the five-year-old cloister struck Jews and 
even some Catholics as an insensitive in- 
trusion into a setting that will forever sym- 
bolize the Holocaust; 4 million people died 
there, an estimated 2.5 million of them 
Jews. Last week, after repeatedly dismiss- 
ing the issue as a local matter, the Holy See 
finally intervened to express its strong sup- 
port for relocating the convent. 

A panel of four Cardinals and repre- 
sentatives of Jewish organizations agreed 
in 1987 to move the nuns into an inter- 
faith prayer center outside the death 
camp. But no new facility was built. After 
Jews demonstrated at the convent in July, 
Poland’s Primate, Jozef Cardinal Glemp, 
retaliated with criticism that many found 
profoundly insensitive, if not anti-Semitic. 
He also suggested that the 1987 agree- 
ment should be renegotiated. 

The Vatican did not directly order 


NIGER 


Death over the 
Desert 


Did terrorists destroy a DC-10 
carrying 171 people? 


he disaster had the haunting famil- 

iarity of a recurring nightmare. On 
Tuesday afternoon Flight 772, a DC-10 of 
the French airline UTA bound from 
Brazzaville to Paris, left the runway after 
its scheduled stopover in N'Djamena, the 
capital of Chad. Twenty minutes into the 
flight, Captain Georges Ravenaud ra- 
dioed the airport to report that all was 
normal. Flight 772 was never heard from 
again. High above the desolate Ténéré 
desert in neighboring Niger, the plane ex- 
ploded, killing all 157 passengers and its 
14-member crew. Among those aboard 
were seven Americans, including Bonnie 
Pugh, wife of the U.S. Ambassador to 
Chad, Robert Pugh. 

The fate of Flight 772 raised troubling 
questions. What or who was responsible 



















Glemp to start work on the 
prayer center, but the statement 
issued by the Commission for 
Religious Relations with Juda- 
ism declared that such a facility 
would “contribute in an impor- 
tant way” to good relations 
between Catholics and Jews. 
Moreover, it said, “the Holy See 
is prepared to contribute its 
own financial support.” While 
the statement was carefully 
worded to preserve local authority, it was 
an indication that Pope John Paul II, 
himself a Pole, had finally decided to step 
in. Said a Vatican official: “He didn’t 
write it, but he approved it with great 
satisfaction.” 

At first it appeared that Glemp might 
defy Rome’s wishes. He told reporters 


Insensitive intrusion: a Carmelite nun walks in the garden of the convent near the death camp 
A controversy that threatened to bring to an end a recent chapter of ecumenism. 
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that it sounded like “a forced 
resolution, and I don't think 
that would be a very positive 
way.” Two days later, however, 
the Cardinal signed a letter to 
Sir Sigmund Sternberg, chair- 
man of the International Coun- 
cil of Christians and Jews, still 
complaining of “shrill voices” 
but promising to reinstate the 
1987 agreement. “It is essential 
not only to move the convent 
outside the perimeter of the site, but also 
to set up the new [interfaith] cultural cen- 
ter,” said Glemp. “This will help us to 
continue the dialogue that is so dear to 
us.” Timing and other details were left 
fuzzy, but the festering Auschwitz dispute 
was apparently settled, for the second 
time. a 
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for the disaster? French soldiers who ar- 
rived at the crash site the day after the ac- 
cident found wreckage and bodies strewn 
over miles of empty sand, suggesting that 
the aircraft had broken up at high alti- 
tude. US. air-safety experts flown in to 
investigate agreed that the fragmented 
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evidence suggested a “Lockerbie-type ex- 
plosion,” a reference to the bomb that 
destroyed Pan Am Flight 103 over Scot- 
land last Dec. 21, killing all 259 aboard. 
On Saturday investigators said data 
from flight recorders confirmed that a 
midair explosion had caused the crash, 
touching off an intensive search for 
those responsible. 

In Paris, UTA* chairman René La- 
pautre said a terrorist bomb “was the 
most probable” explanation for the 
crash. Hours later the Muslim terrorist 
group Islamic Jihad claimed responsibil- 
ity for the attack. Two weeks ago, the 
Lebanese and French press reported 
that pro-Iranian groups in Lebanon 
have threatened action against France 
for reneging on an alleged 1988 deal to 
trade a jailed Arab terrorist for the re- 
lease of three French hostages held in 
Lebanon. The French government denies 
making any deal to free the hostages be- 
yond agreeing to restore diplomatic rela- 
tions with Iran. At week’s end an un- 
known group calling itself the Secret 
Chadian Resistance claimed responsibil- 
ity, as part of a campaign to rid Africa of 
“all military colonial forces.” a 
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EL SALVADOR 





fler ten years of a bloody civil ; 

war that has claimed some — 
70,000 lives, there are no eternal op- 
timists left in El Salvador. Blind 
hope went out of fashion after then 
President José Napoleén Duarte 
met with failure in three meetings 
with the leftist guerrillas of the Fa- 
rabundo Marti National Liberation 
Front. Since the last talks in 1987, 
the two sides have dug in with re- 
newed determination. Now, four 
months after Alfredo Cristiani, 41, 
succeeded Duarte as President, 
there is new talk of reconciliation. 
Representatives of the government 
and the F.M.L.N. met two weeks ago 
in Mexico City to develop a frame- 
work for future dialogue. The most 
promising result of the get-together 
is that the two sides have agreed to 
resume their discussions in Costa 
Rica in mid-October. 

Cristiani and Joaquin Villalo- 

bos, 38, the F.M.L.N.’s top coman- 
dante, agreed to talk with TIME 
separately last week about the pros- 
pects for peace. Though they clearly 
remain divided on important issues, 
each man spoke without rancor of 
his enemy and acknowledged that a 
| fight to the end is no longer feasible. 
“It’s time to look for an agreement 
and forget about [past] accusations,” 
said Cristiani. Villalobos, in turn, 
conceded that a prolonged war “no 
longer corresponds to the reality of 
the world. If a revolutionary asked 
me today what to do, I would say, 
‘Conspire to launch a short-term 
war.” 
Both men displayed a willing- 
ness to yield on demands that once 
seemed immutable. Cristiani aban- 
doned the government’s require- 
ment that the guerrillas lay down 
their arms as a prerequisite to seri- 
ous negotiations. While insisting that the 
rebels must eventually surrender their 
weapons, he said it was “not necessarily a 
first step.” The President, whose rightist 
Nationalist Republican Alliance (ARENA) 
has strong links to El Salvador’s armed 
forces, also offered publicly for the first 
time to consider a drastic reduction in 
military manpower. If the talks succeed, 
he said, “there would be a demobilization 
of the armed forces. We don’t believe 
there’s a need for a 55,000-man army if 
there is peace.” 

Villalobos also demonstrated a great- 





armed revolution that the 
Soviet Union will subsidize.” 





er flexibility. In what appeared to be a | 
fundamental shift of philosophy, the co- | 


Conversations with Two Foes 


In an exclusive pair of interviews, El Salvador’s President 
and a rebel leader explain why peace may now be possible 








f a ais 


“We can’t aspire to an 


Joaquin Villalobos 





“There is room for 


coexistence with everybody.” 


Alfredo Cristiani 





mandante said that given the changes in 
the international climate, the time for vio- 
lent struggle has passed. “We can’t at this 
time aspire to an armed revolution that 
the Soviet Union will subsidize,” he said. 
He suggested that the F.M.L.N. would now 
be willing to embrace a “multiparty sys- 
tem.” Asked if he could coexist with the 
right, Villalobos responded, “Of course,” 
but went on to say of ARENA, “After you 
reaffirm your legitimacy in an electoral 
contest in which we all participate, you 
have every right to turn back every re- 
form you wish and to do with the country 
what you will.” 

Signaling a new candor, Villalobos 








said the F.M.L.N. had “made mistakes,” 
including a failure to negotiate a peace 
agreement in 1980. He also acknowledged 
that the rebels have received arms from 
Nicaragua. Although Nicaraguan Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega said as much to Cris- 
tiani last August, it was the first public ad- 
mission from the F.M.L.N. 


sential if the two sides are going to 
settle their monumental differences. 
Before there can be an election in 
which both sides will agree to par- 
ticipate, for instance, there must 
be a permanent cease-fire. In mid- 
September the F.M.L.N. announced 
an eleven-day unilateral truce, but 
Cristiani claims that the rebels have 
not honored it. Said he: “They're 
still attacking our forces and using 
[land] mines.” 

Peace talks have been known to 
founder on far less. As of now, the 
discussions are scheduled to begin 
Oct. 16 and to continue on a month- 
ly basis, as proposed in Mexico City. 
Cristiani is heartened by this timeta- 
ble. “What happened to Mr. Duarte 
was that he had isolated meetings 
with [the F.M.L.N.],” he said. “If one 
of those meetings failed, that was it.” 
Cristiani expressed a willingness to 
discuss the F.M.L.N.’s proposals for 
judicial and electoral reform. At the 
same time, he shot down key ele- 
ments of the F.M.L.N.’s nine-point 
plan put forward in Mexico, most 
notably the guerrillas’ bid to move 
up legislative and municipal elec- 
tions scheduled for 1991. 

Both men seemed to suggest 
that once a peace is negotiated, the 
US., which has supplied more 
than $3 billion in military and eco- 
nomic assistance over the past dec- 
ade, will recede to the political 
sidelines. Cristiani said that after a 
settlement is achieved, “this mili- 
tary aid should turn into economic 
aid and keep on flowing into the 
country while it recovers economi- 
cally.” Villalobos, who called for 
an end to US. military aid, voiced 
skepticism that the Bush Adminis- 
tration “would choose to continue 
indefinitely its support for the war.’ He 
also hoped for “proper relations” with 
the U.S. Last week the U.S. Senate vot- 
ed to boost military aid to El Salvador 
by $5 million, to $90 million. 

As for keeping the peace talks on track, 
Cristiani expressed doubts about the guer- 
rillas’ aim ofachieving a permanent settle- 
ment by the end of January, warning that it 
could take all five years of his administra- 
tion to achieve an accord. “If the process 
that we've agreed to in Mexico keeps go- 
ing, there’s always hope,” he said. “But it 
won't be easy.” —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Mexico City and 
John Moody/San Salvador 
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Such forthrightness will be es- 
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It takes a lot 
of guts to call 
aVolkswagen 
a sports car. 



























activated 
y spoiler elevates 
automatically at 


high speeds to 


So, what's the problem? 
They don't think sports car. 
But just suppose you could take 





and all the good things about 


What would you have? 
A sports car that is fun yet 
sensible. Beautiful yet 
functional. Powerful but 
responsible. 
In short, you'd have the 
new sports car from 
Volkswagen: Corrado. 
If your mind has difficulty 
accepting that fact, perhaps 
your foot will understand. 


Porsche 944. 
And its top track-speed of 140 is higher, too. 


infusion of power. 


Mention the word 
[ 2 Volkswagen and what 
increase stability. do people think of? 


They think practical. They think affordable. 


everything you love about sports cars 


Volkswagens and put the two together. 


Press the accelerator and the 

Corrado takes you from 0 to 60 faster 

than youcan say “Whatseems to be the trouble, officer?” 
Its time of 7.5 seconds is considerably faster than a 


Instead of being turbocharged, Corrado is supercharged. 
Result: It eliminates turbo-lag. And provides a steady 


From the time you turn the key until you hit the redline. 






A super- 
charged, 
intercooled 
power plant 
gives Corrado's 
engine the torque 
and response of a 
normally aspirated * 
engine with nearly 
50% more Corrado not only looks like a sports 
displacement. car. It drives like one. 

Perhaps because it is a wish list of everything 
our engineers wanted in a sports car. 

Like a speed-activated spoiler which automati- 
cally extends when you need it. 

By reducing rear lift by up to 64%, it increases 
high-speed stability and directional control. 


couples (see 
oO 









Corrado. 


Question: How important is this spoiler? 

Answer: Important enough to be on Formula | cars 
and the Porsche Carrera 4. 

Corrado also has the largest passenger com- 
partment of any car in its class. 

So the backseats are more than theoretical. 

As for the trunk, it holds more than a big 
Mercedes’. Yet for all its room and comfort, 
Corrado is first and foremost a driver's car. 

You won't find the usual jumble of faux fighter 
pilot paraphernalia here. 

Rather, an environment engineered to inform, not 
entertain. One that is surprisingly quiet. 

Thanks to a Volkswagen innovation called a 
decoupled longitudinal beam. 

In the event the peace and quiet gets to you, 
there's always the premium Heidelberg sound sys- 
tem with six speakers. 

In fact, Corrado has everything from a trip com- 
puter, air conditioning, height-adjustable steering 
column, cruise control, power windows, door locks 
and mirrors, to 15” alloy wheels and fog lamps. 

All standard. 

As you might expect, this kind of sports car isn't 
mass produced. 





below) and all their luggage 


“Base MSRP excludes taxes, license, transportation and dealer charges 













Front suspension: 
struts with coil springs 
and lower wishbones. 
Rear: our second- 
generation track- 
correcting rear 
axle. 

Corrado is built in s 
limited numbers by one 
of Europe's last great 
coachworks, Karmann. 

Enhanced by perhaps 
the greatest techno- 
logical breakthrough of 
all time. 

The human hand. 

A thorough examination 
will tell you that the art of cus- 
tom craftsmanship and attention 
to detail is still being rigorously 
practiced. 

Given the fact that production is limited. 

Given the fact that Corrado is only $17,900! 
We suggest you visit your Volkswagen dealer. 

And experience all the engineering that makes 
Corrado a sports cor. 

As well as all the engineering that makes this 
very special sports car a Volkswagen. 


517900. 
It’s time to think about 
Volkswagen again. 


Prices subject to change. for details call 1-800-444-VWUS 








Now if you want long distance 
without the pitfalls, you may have to ask for it. 


These days, if you don’t know your way around public LK . 
phones, you may hit some rough spots. Because some + A + 
public pone don’t automatically connect you to AT&T. 


Which means you might have to do without 24-hour 


operators who are able to resolve problems virtually most reliable long distance service in the world. 

anywhere in the world. Fortunately, there's an easy way And you'll avoid any possible detours 

to get the helpful AT&T Long Distance Service you've For more information, or a wallet-sized card with simple 
always counted on. dialing instructions, call 1 800 661-0661. 


If you don't see the AT&T name on or near the phone 
you're using, listen for a voice that says “AT&T” after you dial. 
If you don’t hear it, you probably haven't reached AT&T. - 

In that case, just hang up and dial 10+ATT+0 before 
dialing the area code and number. (Or, if you're calling 
from a hotel, ask the switchboard operator how to best 
reach AT&T) In seconds, you'll be connected to the fastest, 
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World Notes 





BRITAIN 


The Day the 
Music Died 


The three-story building near 
the Kent port of Deal in south- 
eastern England housed young 
recruits, some only 16 years 
old, who were training for the 
famed Royal Marines march- 
ing band. Last week their mu- 
sic was silenced in a deafen- 
ing explosion that leveled one 
of the barracks and rattled 
houses within a two-mile radi- 
us. The toll: ten dead, 22 in- 
jured. British Defense Secre- 
tary Tom King called the blast 
an “appalling outrage against 
young army bandsmen who 
work for charity and who have 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Off with 
Their Heads 


Iran has often charged Saudi 
Arabia with failing to protect 
the sacred sites of Islam. But 
when Iranian visitors staged 
riots during the annual pil- 
grimage to the holy city of 
Mecca in 1987, Saudi security 
forces did not hesitate before 
attempting to quell the distur- 
bances. More than 400 peo- 
ple, most of them Iranians, 
died during the violent clash- 
es, leading to a break in dip- 
lomatic relations between the 
two countries the following 
year. Last week the Saudis 
demonstrated their resolve to 
punish disrupters of the hajj. 
In the largest public execu- 
tion in recent years, swords- 
men in Mecca publicly be- 
headed 16 Kuwaiti citizens 
for detonating bombs in Mec- 
ca last July. 

The bombings, which 
killed one Pakistani pilgrim, 
may also have had an Iranian 
connection. Saudi television 
broadcast what it said was 
the confession of the ring- 
leader, Mansour Hassan Ab- 
dullah Mehmeid, 32. He and 
some of his accomplices had 
received Iranian training, 
said Mehmeid, and “collected 
the explosives from the back 
door of the Iranian embassy 
in Kuwait.” 














The LR.A. picks a soft target: rescuers search the rubble for survivors 
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given great enjoyment to mil- 
lions across the country.” 

The Irish Republican 
Army immediately claimed re- 
sponsibility for the bombing. 
In a statement that was re- 
leased in Dublin, the I.R.A. not- | 
ed that British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher had “‘visit- 
ed occupied Ireland with a 
message of war when we want 
peace. Now we in turn have 
visited the Royal Marines in 
Kent.” Two weeks ago, the 
Prime Minister had toured 
Northern Ireland and praised 
the Ulster Defense Regiment, 
calling it a “very, very, very 
brave group of men.” The 
U.D.R. has been accused of 
leaking names of 1I.R.A. sus- 
pects to Protestant assassins. & 








LEBANON 


A Step Toward 
Peace? 


In a televised speech from his 
hillside bunker in a suburb of 
Beirut, Lebanese Christian 
leader General Michel Aoun 
described last Saturday as 
nothing less than “the begin- 
ning of the chance to achieve 
peace.” He then proclaimed 
acceptance by his forces of a 
seven-point peace plan ad- 
vanced two weeks ago by the 
Arab League. The plan has 
been endorsed by Syria, 
which has more than 30,000 
troops in the strife-torn coun- 
try, and its Lebanese allies. It 





marks the first time since the 
two sides began waging open 
warfare six months ago, at a 
cost of more than 800 lives, 
that both sides have accepted 
a truce proposal. 

Arab League envoy Lakh- 
dar Ibrahimi, who brokered 
the deal, promised that an im- 
mediate cease-fire would per- 
mit residents of battle-ravaged 
Beirut “to reopen their shops 
and return to their homes.” 
The plan also calls for a lifting 
of blockades on Lebanese port 
cities. If the cease-fire holds, 
Lebanon’s parliament is ex- 
pected to convene this week to 
discuss political reforms de- 
manded by the country’s Mus- 
lim majority. 


w | Ifthe cease-fire holds, the guns of Beirut could finally be silenced 
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| a replacement. Last week he 


COLOMBIA 


Eight Down, 
Still Counting 


Eighteen bombings rocked Bo- 
gota last week as the cocaine 
warlords stepped up their 
counterattack against the gov- 
ernment’s crackdown on drug 
traffickers. But the frightened 
citizens of Colombia were also 
rattled by word 
that Justice Min- 
ister Monica de 
Greiff had re- 
signed her post, 
just two months 
after taking the 
job. De Greiff, 32, 
quit after receiv- 
ing numerous 
death threats to 
herself, her Ar- 
gentine husband 
three-year-old son. 

While a disappointment to 
some, De Greiff’s resignation 
was not unexpected. Before 
visiting the U.S. in late August, 
she handed President Virgilio 
Barco Vargas an open-dated 
resignation. Barco requested 
that she stay on until he found 
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De Greiff 


and their 


did, naming Communications 
Minister Carlos Lemos Sim- 
monds as the interim Justice 
Minister. If Lemos Simmonds 
agrees to accept the post for- 
mally, he will be Colombia's 
ninth Justice Minister in three 
years. 
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You can easily add extra memory, 
a modem, AT* expansion board, plus 
additional 20MB or 40MB removable 


hard drives whenever you see fit 








Epson Equity LT/286e. Inte! 80€286 processor, 8/12MHz clock speed, IMB of standard RAM, expandable to two megabytes with Epson “snap-slot” board, 17 Ibs. with snap-on battery unit 
registered trademark of Seiko Epson Corporation. 286 is a trademark of Intel Corporation. Equity is a trademark of Epson America, Inc. 2780 Lomita Bivd., Torrance, CA 90505. (800) 922-8911. 








NOW YOUR DECISION ON WHICH LAPTOP TO BUY 
DOESN’T HAVE TO BE FINAL. 


Epson’s new laptop computer doesn't just go with you, it grows with you. The new Equity™ 
LT/286e starts with a 3.5" floppy drive, easy-to-read “paper-white” display, 286” processor and one 
megabyte of RAM, all standard. You decide between a 20 megabyte or 40 megabyte removable 
hard drive. Where you take it from there is entirely up to you. Add 


more memory, a modem, expansion card or change hard drives, EPSON 


whenever your business demands it. 


The new Equity LT/286e is part of a growing line of quality WHEN YOU'VE GOT AN EPSON 
laptop computers from Epson? The final word in value. YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF COMPANY. * 





13 Ibs. without battery, one AT-compatible expansion slot (2/3 size), optional internal 2400 baud modem and 5.25" external FDD, one year limited warranty. ©1989, Epson America, Inc, Epson is a 
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BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 





hat is a single day to a na- 

tion that has lived through 

more than | million days? 

For China, April 15, 1989, 

promised to be nothing out 
of the ordinary. Yet it would prove to be por- 
tentous. Editorials in that morning’s newspa- 
pers sounded Malthusian alarms at the news 
that China’s population had officially reached 
1.1 billion. A devastating forest fire raged in 
Inner Mongolia, destroying precious wood- 
lands. More tales of bureaucratic corruption 
bubbled up. And Hu Yaobang, the reformist 
Communist Party leader ousted two years be- 
fore, died at age 73. By nightfall, students, in- 
spired by Hu’s liberal views, began covering 
walls with posters denouncing the system that 
deposed him. Over the next 50 days, first a 
few demonstrators and then hundreds of 
thousands would occupy Tiananmen Square 
and paralyze the regime, which struck back 
the only way it knew how—with the army. It 
all began on April 15. 

Just ashe had done for projects on the U.S., 
Japan and the Soviet Union, David Cohen dis- 
patched 90 photographers to capture a 24- 
hour period in the People’s Republic. A Day 
in the Life of China, due Oct. | from Collins 
Publishers ($45) and presented here in a27-page 
selection, aimed simply to be a snapshot of an 
ancient country trying to come to terms with 
modernity. Coincidence would have it chroni- 
cle April 15, the day China began to tremble. 














Photographs from A Day in the Life df China, to be 
published in October, © 1989 Collins Publishers, Inc 
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CYCLES OF CATHAY 


China has always spun between the serene 
order typified by Guilin, a realm of misty, 
humpbacked hills (see previous pages), and 
the chaos typified by Tiananmen Square 
traffic—a threat that regimes have often 
countered with terror and bloodshed. 
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BOoMTOWN, P.R.C. 


By bus and bicycle, commuters 
cross the Zhuhai bridge in 
Guangzhou. Known in the West 
as Canton, its distance from the 
centers of power often gave it a 
measure of autonomy—and room 
for experimentation. With 
investment pouring in from 
freewheeling Hong Kong, a to- 
get-rich-is-glorious spirit infuses 
the capital of Guangdong 
province. That worries 
ideologues in Beijing —but not, 
apparently, in the rest of the 
country. In February alone, more 
than a million Chinese from rural 
and inland provinces flocked to 
Guangzhou to seek their 
fortunes. 
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THis WETTOA 


A Goop HEAD OF STEAM 


In Luoyang a customer intent on 
self-improvement is partially 
mummified in the hot towels used 
by a local beautician to set new 
curls in place. A decade of reform 
has liberated the Chinese from 
the once ubiquitous Mao suit— 
and the tyranny of straight hair. 


POINTS WELL TAKEN 


Though Western medicine is 
practiced, many Chinese, like this 
patient at a sanatorium on Lake 
Tai near the Yangzi River, prefer 
centuries-old treatments such as 
acupuncture. Classical theory has 
handed down 365 points where 
needles can be inserted on the 
surface of the body; new research 
has uncovered nearly 2,000 
more. An ordinary doctor, 
however, needs to master only 
about 150. 
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HIGH-IMPACT AEROBICS 


In Beijing's Ritan Park a tango 
proves that morning exercises 
are no longer limited to the 
ancient routines of taiji. Sunrise 
disco dancing is also in fashion. 
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SONS AND COMRADES 


In China since 1930, Anna 
Khuselina, 87, has raised a Sino- 
Russian family in Hailar, Inner 
Mongolia, and outlived Beijing 
and Moscow’s 30-year quarrel. 
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VEILED JOURNEY 


In Beijing a woman protects her 
face from sand blowing in from 
the Gobi, 150 miles uway but 
creeping ever closer to the 
capital as woodlands are felled, 
herds devour vegetation and 
desertification increases. 


GETTING ONE’S SHEEP 





In a game more melee than sport, 
Kazakh horsemen in Xinjiang tear 
apart a sheep carcass as they 
battle for the largest piece. 
Similar to buzkashi (literally, grab 
the goat), played in Afghanistan 
and other parts of Central Asia, 
the Kazakh pastime is related to 
the more genteel pursuit of polo, 
which the sophisticated Tang 
dynasty court imported from 
Persia in the 9th century. 
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“My food stamp days are over.” 


Cathleen Gorman, 0.U.R. Federal Credit Union. 
“When Nancy joined up, she was on food stamps; just 
beginning to earn a living by making beautiful things 
out of glass and selling them at the local vendors’ 
market.” 
Nancy Barry, Credit Union Member. 
“Td used up my savings and had no credit. But 
my work was really starting to sell and I 
needed money for materials.” 
Cathleen: “Since that first loan, we've kept working 
with Nancy, showing her all the basics of good 
money management. That's the credit union 
difference.” 
Nancy: “They understand me. There’ 
a real personal relationship. But 
other places still won't acknowl. 
edge me as a valid person, even 
though I've established myself” 
Cathleen: “Nancy's sales have 
more than tripled in three years. 
Now she’s a proven success and 
sells all over the country.” 
Nancy: “Without their 
help, | couldn't have 
done it. They're great.” 
Credit Union members 
like Nancy Barry are 
protected with insurance 
from the CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Group. 


K 


CUNA’ MUTUAL INSURANCE GROUP 


We take care of our own 














TOUGHENING THE SPIRIT 


Monks share a meal at the 
Tashilhunpo Monastery in Tibet, 
seat of the Panchen Lama. After 
the Dalai Lama, he is Tibet’s most 
revered leader. 











SOOTHING THE FLESH 


After training in Jilin’s Changbai 
mountains, China’s top athletes 
often relax in the area's hot 
springs, which are among the 
country’s finest waters. 
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City SET By A HILI 


On its way to join the mighty 
Yangzi, the Daning River 
meanders through Sichuan 
province and past the town of 
Wuxi, which spans the waters 
with both a modern concrete 
structure and a simple 
suspension bridge of the type 
strung together by rural 
engineers for centuries. 
Buttressed by hills and enclosed 
by the Daning, Wuxi did not have 
to rely for protection on the 
traditional fortress-like layout of 
the Chinese city, or cheng, a word 
that literally means wall. 
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AT THE SHAOLIN TEMPLE 


Amonk shows off wushu, 
misnamed kung fu in the West. 


if 
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OUT OF GAS 


Working out of his spartan clinic 
in Hebei province, dentist Chen 
Shoushan shows off his own 
pearly whites while preparing to 
drill a nervous client. Pain-killing 
drugs are rarely used. 
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A Bite WorTH His BARK 


Some Chinese still consider 
man’s best friend a delicious main 
course, with dark-colored pups 
tasting best. Here, ata 
Cantonese market, a customer 
shops for dinner. 
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PEARLS OF GREAT PRICI 


For more than a millennium, the 
waters of the far south have been 
legendary for their pearls. On the 
Beibu Gulf, workers prod nature 
by seeding oysters. 
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THE TRACTORS STAY RED 


After Mao Zedong’s death, 
profitability eclipsed ideology, 
and the East Is Red Tractor Plant 
in Luoyang was renamed the 
Number One Tractor Plant. 


A MACHINE THAT CAN MAKE YOUR GOLDEN YEARS SHINE. 


A calm day on a gentle stream. 

To enjoy the freedom of living your dreams, 
count on The Xerox Financial Machine. 

With prudent mutual funds and insured unit 
trusts from Van Kampen Merritt. The ability to 
protect your assets with insurance for auto, home 
and business from Crum and Forster. Life insur- 
ance and annuities to make your retirement more 
secure from Xerox Life. Investment banking 
and pension fund management and administra- 
tion from Furman Selz. And the ability to lease 


anything from a fleet of fishing vessels to a 
Xerox copier from Xerox Credit Corporation. 

They re all part of Xerox Financial Services; a 
diversified group of financial companies with a 
singular standard of excellence. All geared to 
help make your future look bright. 

So you can have your day in the sun. 

To find out how you can put the power of 
The Xerox Financial Machine to work for you, 
write Xerox Financial Services, P.O. Box 5000, 
Norwalk, CT 06856. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 
THE FINANCIAL MACHINE 





THE STRUGGLE FOR FOOD 


Burdened with 20% of the 
world’s population and only 7% 
of its arable land, Chinese 
farmers squeeze as much as 
they can out of the earth. Rising 
3,000 ft. from the valley floor, 
the paddy fields in the southern 
province of Guangxi represent 
18 generations of toil. Watered 
by an intricate system of 
bamboo pipes, the terraces are 
so narrow that they must be 
painstakingly cultivated by 
hand. 
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TAKE THAT! 


Marine recruits learning to 
become impervious to pain. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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JAY DICKMAN 


It’s A SMALL WORLD 


China is not Disneyland, but 
Donald Duck (a.k.a. Tang Lao Ya, 
an approximation of the name 
that means Old Duck Tang) is a 
familiar sight. 
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LOVE ON THE RUN 


In Xinjiang a Kazakh woman 
prepares for horseback 
courtship. Her suitor must chase 
her, kiss her and evade her riding 
crop—all on the gallop. 





NIRVANA BILLIARDS 


In Yunnan, where China meets 
Myanmar (formerly Burma) and 
Laos, a novice monk of the Dai 
minority meditates on the 
profundities of pool. 
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TEA AND SYMPATHY 


Three old friends sip together in 
Fujian. The province is famous for 
the many flavorful varieties of 
what a local dialect calls te, the 
origin of the English word. 
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A TIME TO PRAY 


All China is one time zone, and 
clocks throughout the country 
must conform to those in the 
capital. Despite this tyranny of 
chronometry, some inhabitants of 
the People’s Republic set their 
lives to other schedules. In arid 
Qinghai province, Muslims stop 
work and bow toward Mecca 
during daily afternoon prayers at 
the Dongguan Mosque in the city 
of Xining. Islam commands an 
estimated 14 million faithful in 
China, mostly among such Turkic 
peoples as the Vighurs and 
Kazakhs, but also among the Hui, 
who are converts belonging to 
the predominant ethnic Han. 
While minorities make up only 7% 
of the population of the People's 
Republic, they form majorities in 
about 60% of the country’s ter- 
ritory, including such vast west- 
ern regions as Xinjiang and Tibet. 
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OASIS ON THE SILK ROAD 


In Khotan poplars shield a road 
from the winds blowing off the 
Taklamakan, a desert so 
forbidding that local folklore 
says, “One can enter but cannot 
leave.” The city, called Hetian by 
the Chinese, was one of several 
crucial stops on the ancient 
routes that ringed the 
Taklamakan, linking the West to 
the Far East. Through these 
pathways, silk was carried to 
Rome, Buddhism seeped into 
China, and Marco Polo traveled to 
serve Kublai Khan. 












For headaches, 
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muscle aches, fever, minor arthritis pain, 




















and menstrual cramps. So it’s not surprising 
that they've already recommended Advil over 
35 million times. 

The next time you have a headache, 
make Advil your choice. You'll see why more 
and more doctors are choosing Advil, too. 
1955 Before taking any medicine, read the 
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Today, doctors are recommending Advil” 
more than ever. That’s good to know when a 
erler(oacmstlconlcoarmconatienmuelti a ncaecere rt 
into a hassle. 

SB cel cic iawate\uimieelicconematelyl 
contains ibuprofen, which was once available 
only by prescription.* Just one Advil is as 
effective as two regular aspirin or two 


regular-strength Tylenol? Yet Advil is ADVANCED MEDICINE FOR PAIN™ 


from Whitehall Laboratories 





gentler to the stomach than aspirin. 
Doctors trust Advil to safely 
and effectively relieve headaches, 
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READY FOR A DUSTUP 


During the Tiananmen protests, 
paint would be spattered on this 
giant portrait of Mao. 
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You can hurt a Volvo, 
but you can’t hurt it much. 

















THE STRENGTH OF A VOLVO 
IS ONLY ONE OF ITS STRONG POINTS. 



























UNLIKE OTHER CARS, 
SAFETY IS WELL 


More than three decades ago, Volvo intro- And year after year, regardless of 
duced a concept virtually unheard of inthe trends, Volvo has continued to build cars 
American automotive industry. Safety. that people feel secure driving. 





© 1989 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION ALL TOLL FREE FOR YOUR CATALOG OF 1990 VOLVOS; 1-800-221-9136 
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VOLVO'S RECORD ON 
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Recently, other manufacturers have begun _ that’s just started to promote safety, or the 
to discuss safety when selling their cars. But one thatsdefind \¥7OIEN7O 
who are you going to trust? A car company it for years. A car you can believe in. 











Free to Fly 
Inside the Cage 


A visitor discovers a country still scarred by 
Tiananmen but looking beyond the bars 





BY MICHAEL KRAMER 


beautiful day for a wedding—crisp, clear 

and, for China in midsummer, relatively 

cool. The latest typhoon’s high winds have 

swept away the air pollution, and under a 

brilliant blue sky the guests are chatting in 
the hollow of a terraced field beside a single spindly 
tree—symbolic decoration in a country whose scant ara- 
ble land continues to disappear. Arranged neatly along- 
side the makeshift altar, the gifts intended for the bride’s 
parents include a new refrigerator, a 24-in. color televi- 
sion set and a jet black Yamaha motorcycle. The pres- 
ents are ogled, but atop the TV a photograph of Margaret 
Thatcher creates the greatest buzz, a reaction the bride, 
and perhaps the groom too, would undoubtedly have en- 
joyed. Were they still alive. . 

As the other guests prattle on about the British Prime 
Minister, some even in English, the new language of the 
New China, I am transfixed by the marriage of the two cof- 
fins in front of me. The groom died in an automobile acci- 
dent five days earlier at the age of 23. The body of his bride, 
dead of cancer for five months, cost $3 to exhume. They had 
never met. 

Afler exhausting their fascination with Margaret 
Thatcher, a few of the guests allow as how, yes, one might 
think that marrying dead people is bizarre. But as an occa- 
sional feature of life in these parts for longer than anyone 
can remember, “ghost marriages” are just another relic of 
ancient China, another relatively harmless superstition for 
a billion people struggling to jerk themselves toward the 
21st century. 

Strange, surely, but about the only truly odd tradition I 
encounter during five weeks in China. By plane, train and 
car, from the prospering coastal provinces to the country’s 
heartland, where the agricultural reforms initiated by Deng 
Xiaoping ten years ago began a miraculous economic trans- 
formation, to Beijing and a village not far from the capital 
that is infinitely poorer than towns a thousand miles farther 
inland, I find little that is charming or especially exotic. Just 
a mostly drab and dusty country, a perfect backdrop for the 
tedious and too often unrewarding nature of daily life. Still, 
the people seem energetic, if fitful; a fifth of the world’s pop- 
ulation in a cage. Good, hardworking people who deserve 
better than the suffocating Communism that limits their 
enterprise. 

In the end, the place still looms, as it always has. China 
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is the stuff of our earliest memories, the faraway land where 
children were starving (or so our parents told us when we 
were young), so we had better finish our dinners. The place 
we could reach by digging deep in our sandboxes; a measure 
of size (“I wouldn't do that for all the tea in China”); a coun- 
try whose mere name conjured mystery and intrigue. 

Over the past decade, we rooted for a successful conclu- 
sion to China’s long march away from a Communism that 
sometimes seemed even more menacing than Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s—he of the take-no-prisoners promise to “bury” us. 
We suspected that real success might produce an economic 
giant capable of dwarfing even our ally Japan, but we rooted 
anyway. And of course, since Tiananmen Square, we have 
wondered what went so drastically wrong. How could any 
regime shoot unarmed citizens in its own capital, an action 
violative of a rule of governance so obvious that not even 
Machiavelli felt compelled to write it down? 


tis impossible, after just five weeks “inside,” to say 

what China is like. It is possible only to meet some 

people, sketch some scenes, let some voices tell their 

stories. And if, up close, childhood impressions 

fade, enough incongruities and paradoxes survive to 
concentrate the mind. Like the newspapers that urge “bit- 
ter struggle” against ‘‘bourgeois liberalism” while trum- 
peting the pleasures of disco dancing on the same page. 
Like the never ending loop of music in the lobby of a hotel 
in Sichuan province that alternates between a Rod Stew- 
art oldie (Sailing) and a socialist goody (Without the Com- 
munist Party There Would Be No New China). Like the 
young man break-dancing to a blaring Madonna album 
amid a few hundred elderly tai chi practitioners at a 
Shanghai park. Like the reserve and civility evident in 
personal relations that rarely translate to civic responsi- 
bility. Like the more intractable tensions of incorporating 
the best of capitalism while preserving socialism—ten- 
sions that have arisen because of, rather than in spite of, 
Deng’s economic reforms. Like everything about the ghost 
marriage and those who celebrate it. All this and more re- 
flect the clash of modernity and tradition and the exquisite 
balancing acts required when a nation persists in pursuing 
contradictory notions of culture, economics and politics at 
the same time. 

Even the dead bride’s Thatcher fixation tells a larger 
tale. The young woman, it seems, idolized Thatcher, not be- 
cause she shared her politics but because with a single 
phrase Thatcher once captured her own world view: “If you 
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want anything said, ask a man. If you want anything done, 
ask a woman.” 

An exchange of business cards at the wedding, as 
common in China as saying hello, establishes that one of 
the guests has more than a nodding acquaintance with 
cremation. “Yeah,” says a middle-aged man proudly, “I 
burn stiffs for a living.” Only I smile. Everyone else 
knows what’s coming, a recitation of the state’s official 
line against using precious land for burials. “This is ri- 
diculous,” says the man, arcing a wad of spittle behind 
him, a small measure of civility indicating that China’s 
famous antispitting campaign ‘has done little more than 
improve the people’s aim. “Zhou Enlai once said that 
China’s greatest contribution to world peace was simply 
feeding its own people. To keep doing it we need the 
land—all of it, every square meter. Earth burials are an 
incredible waste of space. Cremation is the future.” 

“Earth burial honors our 
ancestors,” says a guest. 

“Give me a break,” says 
the man. (My hip translator is 
a Berkeley graduate.) “Despite 
our tradition of filial piety, 
most of us treat our elderly rel- 
atives like crap when they are 
alive. Then, when they die, we 
feel guilty and build shrines to 
their memory and use valuable 
land to bury them. It’s all non- 
sense. It’s all hypocrisy—as 
hypocritical as this wedding.” 

He has a point, and every- 
one knows it, even those guests 
who admit to having hired geo- 
mancers to locate and orient 
their homes, or those who keep 
black fish in aquariums in or- 
der to absorb “bad rays,” or 
those who believe their coun- 
try’s former greatness was at- 
tributable to a national gi (vital 
energy) that even now is mov- 
ing inexorably from the West 
to Japan on its way back to 
China, a shift that will once 
again confirm the Middle 
Kingdom as the center of the 
world. All these people know 
that the man is right because 
they know that the logic be- 
hind marrying dead people, to ensure them a peaceful after- 
life, is dead wrong. The real if equally fanciful reason is that 
the unmarried dead are feared capable of becoming angry 
spirits who may disturb their living relatives. “Face it,” says 
the stiff-burner, gesturing to the coffins now set in a com- 
mon grave. “This thing we call a wedding is something we 
are doing for us, not for them.” 

“Enough!” shouts the mother of the groom. “This is 
their wedding day. I don’t want to hear anymore. Let us 
leave quietly.” Then, apropos of nothing more than the 
increasingly common disdain many Chinese appear to 
feel for the army they saw as their great protector before 
it marched on Tiananmen, this small, fine-boned woman 
with searing brown eyes and a complexion Margaret 
Thatcher would compare to a rose recites some lines of 
Du Fu, the 8th century poet famous for decrying the gulf 
between ruled and ruler in China: “So it is better to 
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China’s population has more than doubled since the birth of 
the People’s Republic on Oct. 1,1949 


abandon a daughter at birth than to see her later married 
to a soldier.” 

The guests are stunned. Everyone realizes that the senti- 
ment just expressed—as well as the wedding itself—could 
easily cause this gentle woman’s expulsion from the Com- 
munist Party, a “home” she later says she “entered out of 
love and idealism” 32 years earlier. The guests glance about 
nervously. Has the woman gone too far? Is someone in the 
crowd an informer? 

Oblivious to any danger, the woman stands stiffly and 
stares at the matching coffins. The silence puts on a little 
weight and becomes fat before she stoops to her handbag 
and takes out a small transistor radio. She carefully places it 
on the pine box of her daughter-in-law, in the grave that is 
the dead bride’s new home. “What can it hurt?” she says, 
looking daggers at the stiff-burner. “Maybe they'll want to 
listen to some music.” . 


Bi is a 32-year-old English 
teacher in a small town not far 
from Shanghai on China’s east- 
ern coast. He could have taken 
Russian in college but chose 
English because “there is no one 
to talk to in Russian and no one 
interested in learning it.” Bi 
speaks English so well that only 
a careful listener might guess 
that it is his second language. He 
pays particular attention to his 
consonants, and the effect is riv- 
eting. Itseems that everything he 
says has been carefully weighed 
and thought out. 

A strapping six-footer, Bi 
“got into the weight-lifting 
craze about two years ago, 
when it was big.” He still 
pumps iron each morning be- 
fore breakfast, which he takes 
at a local restaurant with four 
colleagues. Eating out is actu- 
ally cheaper than cooking at 
home for Bi, since coal is very 
expensive. Besides, Bi is saving 
for new eyeglasses. He hates 
his thick lenses and believes he 
would not need them if he had 
grown up in the West. “Until 
about five years ago, we didn’t 
have electricity,” he says. “I read by candlelight till then. 
My eyes had gone to hell by the time I was eight.” 

Bi, his wife and two children live in a spare, two-room 
apartment of about 30 sq. yds. provided by his school. The 
bathroom is down the hall. In the smaller room the kids 
share a bed under a Michael Jackson poster. On the wall 
above the sink and the small stove are a calendar and a pho- 
to of the New York City skyline. “It’s not much,” says Bi, 
but the subsidized rent is only $4 a month. 

The place of employment for most Chinese, called a 
work unit, or danwei, is usually responsible for providing 
housing and other essentials. “We used to get medical care 
for free too,” says Bi, “but my danwei can’t afford it now that 
the economic reforms have let doctors’ fees rise.” 

Bi’s seniority entitles him to a salary of about $38 a 
month—less than a factory worker, taxi driver, guide and 
just about every other employed Chinese receives. Even so, 
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for the next four years Bi must get by on $12 less each month. 
Five dollars is deducted automatically because the cash- 
starved government insists that state employees buy bonds. 
The other $7 represents a fine for the second child he and his 
wife had three years ago—one child over Beijing's limit. 

None of Bi’s personal problems are on his mind this day. 
Instead he is incensed about work. “Meiyou,” he says once, 
and then again. Meiyou (pronounced may-o) means “No, it 
cannot be done,” or “No, we don’t have it”—a word foreign- 
ers learn quickly. “Too few primers,” says Bi. “One hundred 
eighty-two students and 15 English books. Bad enough, 
right? But look at the books. They're about 40 years old, and 
boring. We can barely get by the first story.” 

Bi would like to ignore the texts entirely, but the college 
entrance exams test the books’ content. “They can actually 
ask you how exactly Marx learned English,” he says. (By 
writing for American newspapers, it turns out.) “So we have 
to go through them. But we 
also try to come up with exer- 
cises that get to the real ques- 
tions of English grammar. 
Now, which word do you think 
belongs in the blank?” 

The sentence on Bi’s crum- 
bling blackboard reads, “He 
has corn and other things 
—________ in his fields.” 

“O.K.,” says Bi, “which 
word belongs in the blank, 
grown or growing?” 

“Growing,” I answer. 

“What I said too,” says Bi 
triumphantly to the three other 
teachers standing at his side. 

“But what if it’s a causative 
sentence?” asks a student who 
has wandered into the room. 
“What if the man who owns 
the fields employs workers so 
that all he does is give orders? 
Then the owner could be caus- 
ing those crops to be grown in 
his fields even though he isn’t 
doing the actual work. Then 
you could use the word 
grown.” 

“What?” says one of the 
teachers. 

“Like in Tiananmen,” says 
the student. “Deng wasn’t ac- 
tually there, right? He didn’t actually kill any of us himself. 
But he gave the orders to have us killed. He caused it.” 

After a few moments, Bi breaks the silence. “Don’t wor- 
ry, we are all friends here,” he says, pointing to the school 
clock. It says 3:30. This time I am the one who is lost. “We 
are now supposed to be on daylight saving time, which is an 
hour ahead,” Bi explains. “But we keep to Hong Kong time 
as a sign of our sympathies. So you see, in this place you can 
say what you want. Just remember to be careful outside.” As 
we leave Bi’s classroom, he turns out the lights and, without 
even a faint smile, sets the clock ahead an hour. Like many 
Chinese, Bi is expert at concealing his feelings behind a 
fagadé of impassivity and self-control. “You never know 
who may come by and see the clock,” he says. “It is crucial 
to go through the motions. Be subtle even in protest.” 

The same don’t-make-a-big-thing-of-it, be-subtle man- 
ner is present in Shanghai, one of three Chinese cities di- 








MUSICIAN IN THE MOTOR CITY 


While Changchun’s business is producing cars, the city’s 
children are also taught to make music 





rectly under the national government’s jurisdiction. There, 
a lobby notice in the Hilton hotel duly conforms to official 
policy: WESTERN NEWSPAPERS ARE UNAVAILABLE. But up- 
stairs, there they are. The hotel’s televisions air the suppos- 
edly banned daily news shows of ABC, NBC, CBS and CNN— 
all broadcasting press conferences by Chinese dissidents 
who have escaped Beijing’s dragnet. 

Similarly, everyone I speak with who has attended a 
“re-education” session designed to promulgate the govern- 
ment’s version of the Tiananmen tragedy professes to have 
listened stonily to the government's lies. Those forced to re- 
spond claim to have merely parroted the official line verba- 
tim—a transparent but unpunishable form of dissent. 

“A lotisstill possible as long as you are careful not to gloat,” 
says a low-level government official in Beijing. “That’s where I 
think the students went too far. They forced a crackdown by 
causing the leaders to lose face when Gorbachev visited. Prob- 
lem is, the students weren’t up 
on their Mao.” Had they been, 
they might have come upen a 
1927 essay in which the future 
Chairman identified atrocity as 
a desirable power-holding tac- 
tic. “To right a wrong,” Mao 
wrote, “it is necessary to exceed 
the proper limits, and the wrong 
cannot be righted without the 
proper limits being exceeded. . . 
To put it bluntly, it is [some- 
times] necessary to bring about a 
brief reign of terror.” 

“I guess the main reason I 
was surprised that the demon- 
strators rubbed the leaders’ 
noses in it,” says a professor of 
Chinese literature in Guang- 
zhou, “is that their actions 
were so uncharacteristic of the 
way in which most smart Chi- 
nese operate. The emperors 
and their policies change rap- 
idly in China. As the old prov- 
erb says, ‘In the morning, wel- 
comed as the guest of a high 
official; in the evening, held as 
a prisoner under the steps.’ To 
survive in China, you must 
keep your head down and be 
ready to change your alle- 
giances and enthusiasms 
quickly—or at least appear to. The elements are simple 
enough. Trust the papers only for sports. In politics, believe 
nothing until it is officially denied. Report your own opin- 
ions by saying things like ‘I heard it on the bus,’ or ‘The ru- 
mor is .. .’ Learn to recognize euphemisms.” 

As we walk in Guangzhou, the professor notices an old 
woman with a broom made of twigs and straw methodically 
sweeping dirt from one side of the street to the other. “You 
see that?” he says. “That’s what it is all about. Is the street 
really clean? Of course not. But she is making it /ook clean, 
right? That’s the important thing in China. Everything here 
is appearance. Everything here is pretend.” 


BANZTVA AMMaE 


Feigned compliance is the term used by Lucian Pye, a 
political scientist at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, to describe such self-protective make-believe and the 
obedience it spawns. As a trait central to the Chinese char- 
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acter, feigned compliance has distinct Confucian roots, and 
Confucius is very much in vogue in China today. Not for 
that part of his philosophy that extols good-heartedness and 
broad-mindedness, but for his celebration of authority, hier- 
archy and anti-individualism. For the purposes of China’s 
leaders, what counts is that Confucius presumed the ruler’s 
right to rule 

The Chinese believe it is never too early to teach chil- 
dren that their elders should be respected as models of be- 
nevolence and sobriety. Children are dissuaded from ex- 
pressing hostile feelings toward authority of any 
description. The concept of self exists only as it is expressed 
in terms of the other, usually the group. Even if taught at 
home, such discipline is inculcated most strikingly at school. 

The typical Chinese nursery school combines day at- 
tendees and quan tuo (literally “whole care”) students. 
From Monday through Saturday, with the exception of 
Wednesday evenings, a quan 
tuo student lives at his school 
around the clock, a situation 
no one seems to think the 
least bit odd. For despite filial 
devotion and the supposed 
centrality of family life, long 
separation is common in Chi- 
na. It is not rare for spouses to 
work in different cities and 
see each other infrequently. 
Similarly, far from signaling 
neglect, paying to deposit a 
three-year-old in another's 
care for a week away from 
home is often taken as a sign 
of affluence. In fact, since the 
economic reforms have raised 
the living standards of so 
many Chinese, a complaint 
about quan tuo is that without 
guanxi—connections, a word 
I was to hear repeatedly—no 
amount of wealth can secure a 
coveted sleep-away space. 

I visit two schools, one 
near Guangzhou, the other in 
Beijing. At both places, two 
teachers handle a class of ap- 
proximately 40 four-year-olds 
Instructive slogans adorn the 
walls: THE NAIL THAT STICKS 
OUT GETS HAMMERED DOWN 
and THE LONG POLE GETS SAWED OFF. Creativity, experi- 
mentation, even simple play are discouraged. Handed 
blocks, the children erect structures pictured in workbooks; 
once completed, the buildings are torn down and put up 
again and again until the time allotted for block-building 
expires. And “No talking, while you're building,” a teacher 
scolds. Or while you're eating, for that matter, or while 
you're going to the bathroom. “Sit upright, with hands 
clasped behind your backs,” says another teacher. “That is 
correct behavior.” 

Later, over lunch with a psychologist, I try connecting 
the phenomenal spread of television in China with the 
West's greatest contribution to childhood education. “What 
about Sesame Street?” Task. “You must be kidding,” says the 
psychologist. “Sesame Street is about individualism, about 
accepting differences. Don’t you get it about Communism?” 

I get it, finally, when I chance on a hot seller at a book- 
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As they usually do on Saturday nights, Deng Xiaoping and 
his wife baby-sit for their grandson 





store in Xian, the capital of Shaanxi province, deep in the 
heart of China. Buried in A Guide to U.S.A., The Visitor's 
Companion, is a section titled “Individualism.” A sample ob- 
servation: “People in the United States generally consider 
self-reliance and independence as ideal personal qualities. 
As a consequence, most people see themselves as separate in- 
dividuals, not as representatives of a family, community, or 
other group ... Visitors from other countries [read China] 
sometimes view this attitude as ‘selfishness.’ ” 

I get the point again in Shanghai, the city called the 
“Paris of the East” during the Roaring Twenties; a place 
made famous forever when, in the 1932 film Shanghai Ex- 
press, Marlene Dietrich drawled, “It too-oo-k more than one 
man to change my name to Shanghai Lily.” Shanghai is no 
longer trendy, modern or even cosmopolitan, but its streets 
are still tops for infant watching. Sadly, though, the toddlers 
I see seldom cry or laugh or even suck their thumbs. Most 
seem sullen. And in the beauti- 
ful Jing an Park, which used to 
be a cemetery before the bodies 
were exhumed for cremation 
(the old story about the land’s 
being too valuable for the 
dead), the kids ride around in 
bumper cars in careful circles 
and don’t wave and don’t smile 
and stare straight ahead and 
never once smash into one an- 
other—which by now even I 
know is the whole point. 


ONIMOVHS ONWA 


Most Chinese nursery 
schools display a mural of 
young, cherubic children rid- 
ing a dragon. The dragon rep- 
resents China; the well-fed 
kids symbolize a prosperous 
future. But outside a primary 
school in Kai Kong, a factory 
town in Guangdong province, 
the traditional mural is decid- 
edly modern. There isn’t any- 
thing special about the dragon, 
but the fat children are carry- 
ing cameras, videocassette re- 
corders and boom boxes. 

As a metaphor for Xinhua 
(New China), the Kai Kong 
mural is perfect. And no area 
in New China has taken more 
readily to Deng’s economic freedoms than Guangdong, the 
province on the southeastern coast that borders Hong 
Kong. Famous for being shrewd businessmen, Guangdong’s 
residents also have a long tradition of ignoring imperial 
edicts. Even today the province negotiates its tax remit- 
tances to Beijing, in part because the national government's 
ability to control various localities differs greatly depending 
on an area’s wealth, strategic significance and the personal 
connections and acumen of its leaders. 

In a sense, Guangdong can be viewed like the Soviet 
Union’s Baltic states, the province’s relative wealth repre- 
senting a willingness to stretch the rules to fit whatever 
works rather than restrain expansion to fit the rules. Left 
alone, which it may not be, Guangdong will continue to pro- 
vide the nation with both hard currency and an example of 
entrepreneurship at full throttle. 

Not surprisingly, Guangdong’s success has produced se- 
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vere envy, what the Chinese call “red eye” disease. The 
neighboring province of Hunan feels particularly aggrieved 
by what it sees as Guangdong’s economic warlordism. 
Faced with the migration of millions of its residents to 
Guangdong, Hunan on occasion has even gone so far as to 
establish border roadblocks to stem the flow of materials 
and people. 

Although Beijing has declared that the economic re- 
forms and the opening to the outside world will continue de- 
spite its political crackdown, the capital appears torn be- 


tween leveling the playing field and letting the laws of | 


supply and demand run their course. Not that there is much 
evidence yet that a province like Guangdong would salute if 
Beijing insisted that it slow its rush to prosperity. As a 
Guangdong official says, “When the belly is fat, the emper- 
or is far away.” Which is not to say that Guangdong doesn’t 
understand feigned compliance. A visiting Beijing big shot 
might not be accorded the kind 
of reception Rob Lowe would 
get in the girls’ locker room of 
an American high school, but 
as this Guangdong cadre says, 
“When the leaders come, we 
are very careful to treat them 
very well.” 


The Lun Feng stuffed-toy 
factory is one of about 1,000 
Guangdong manufacturing op- 
erations that together employ 
more than 2 million people. As 
one of approximately 10,000 
joint ventures established since 
1979, most along the coast, 
Lun Feng represents both the 
promise and the problems that 
have accompanied Deng’s eco- 
nomic reforms. 

To upgrade Lun Feng for 
state-of-the-art stuffed-toy 
manufacture, which really 
means little more than loading 
an empty building with sewing 
machines, Lun Feng’s Hong 
Kong joint-venture partner 
lent the factory’s nominal 
owner, the town of Kai Kong, 
more than $1 million. (The na- 
tional government got its cut 
by charging a fee for convert- 
ing the Hong Kong dollars into Chinese currency.) Since 
then, Lun Feng has been on its own. Much of the fabric used 
by the factory comes from Taiwan. “No problem,” says Lun 
Feng’s operations manager, who happens to belong to the 
Communist Party. “This is business, not politics.” 

It is possible for a non-Communist to be a factory man- 
ager in China, but most managers are still card-carrying 
party members. Even so, there is always a party secretary to 
enforce Communist discipline. Before Deng’s reforms, there 
was no question that the Communist secretary dominated, 
even if he was functionally illiterate in basic business pre- 
cepts. Since 1984, though, Beijing has directed that party 
secretaries leave operations to the factories’ designated 
managers—a direct slap at Leninist ideology, which holds 
that since the party is the only body capable of enforcing the 
will of the workers, factories must be under party control 

On the ground, however, where nothing is ever simple, 
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A Uighur cook in Khotan prepares naan, the flat, 
unleavened bread popular in much of Central Asia 





the power relationship varies from place to place. “It is 
nothing more than a normal battle for control,” admits a 
factory party secretary in Jinan. “I don’t know much about 
what my factory actually does, but that doesn’t mean I 
don’t want to be the boss.” At Lun Feng, Deng’s system 
works fairly well. Only after Tiananmen did the secretary 
actively meddle, but then just to direct that the radio be 
tuned to a mainland station rather than one in Hong Kong. 
The music the workers listen to all day is the same, but the 
news is different. 

There seem to be three keys to Lun Feng’s success. The 
first is its location on the Kai Kong River, which allows the 
factory to ship its goods by sea and not by the country’s no- 
toriously awful roads. Even in Guangdong, many of the 
paved highways are narrow, and virtually impassable when 
travelers stop to shop at roadside stands. 

Lun Feng’s second ace is electricity. Across China, elec- 
tric power is in such short 
supply that even favored 
state-owned operations must 
routinely shut down for two or 
three days a week. Lun Feng 
beat the power problem with 
money. For about $3 million, 
the factory installed five auxil- 
iary diesel generators. With 
eleven workers maintaining 
the equipment 24 hours a day, 
eight seconds is the longest 
Lun Feng has been without 
electric power. 

Then there are “the girls,” 
about 3,000 of them, who work 
from 7:30 in the morning until 
11 at night six days a week. 
None I speak with are over 19. 
Almost all are from Hunan 
province. Most stay no more 
than two years and then return 
home to marry. They earn 
close to $200 a month, an 
almost unheard-of wage in 
China. 
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As troublesome as it can 
sometimes be to have a mercu- 
rial government as one’s busi- 
ness partner, greater problems 
often arise from a mismatch of 
position and personnel. Most 
jobs are assigned by the government, often with little regard 
for a person's qualifications or preferences. 

Ata Guangdong electronics factory, the quality-control 
officer concedes his own ineptitude. “I graduated in English 
from Fudan University [in Shanghai] and was immediately 
assigned here,” he says. “I don’t know anything about the 


| work here, so I can’t judge product quality very well. I wish I 


could go somewhere else, but I may be stuck here for the rest 
of my life. I could learn the job, but moving up is almost im- 
possible without guanxi'—that word again—“which I don’t 
have. If I had it, I maybe could have arranged it so I wasn’t 
sent here in the first place.” 

In part because of similar complaints, Beijing an- 
nounced plans last year to scuttle the job-allocation system 
this November. But on April 13 the State Council rescinded 
the scheduled reform. The decision was understandable. 
Rather than work in state-run enterprises, which need tal- 
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ented help desperately, most college graduates would opt 
for private-sector jobs that offer more money, greater op- 
portunities for advancement and the chance to travel 
abroad. But the government's about-face last April, com- 
bined with the death two days later of Hu Yaobang, the re- 
form-minded Communist Party Chairman ousted in early 
1987, contributed to the student demonstrations that culmi- 
nated in the Tiananmen massacre on June 4. 

Not far from the Lun Feng factory, on the main road to 
Guangzhou, is an example of how economic freedom can 
energize a population. Shops full of sofas, chairs and beds 
stretch as far as the eye can see. “Furniture Mile” began 
several years ago when a few local farmers decided that af- 
ter meeting their government-mandated crop quotas, they 
would rather augment their income by making furniture 
than by growing more vegetables. Soon, farmers throughout 
the area followed suit. Today anyone with wheels stops to 
load as much furniture as he 
can carry, then resells his 
wares later in whatever mar- 
ket he can find. 

Individuals are not the 
only ones eager to earn extra 
money. Under Deng’s reforms, 
most state-run businesses and 
government agencies are ex- 
pected to turn a profit. An air- 
craft factory in Xi’an runs a 
marriage-introduction center 
that does a booming business 
serving the needs of hundreds 
of well-educated women who 
by their late 20s are desperate 
for husbands because men 
with less schooling are re- 
luctant to marry them. In 
Chengdu the Xinhua book- 
store owns a flower shop, a hair 
salon and a clothing boutique 
whose manager gets his goods 
from “a guy in Shanghai who 
has good guanxi.” In Shanghai 
itself the city’s world-famous 
acrobats attract bigger audi- 
ences by sponsoring fashion 
shows between tumbles. A uni- 
versity in Guangdong has 
branched out to invest in a 
three-story bar in Shanghai 
whose top floor, called Lovers’ 


World, features 15 banquettes where couples can smooch in | 


privacy. Even the People’s Liberation Army has got into the 
act. Knowing that swank hotels are truly the country’s most 
exotic tourist attractions, the P.L.A. is a co-owner of Beijing’s 
poshest, the Palace, where two gold-colored Rolls-Royce 
Corniches are available for special guests. 

But the tensions generated by the scramble for money 
are never far from the surface. Orthodox executives of Chi- 
na’s state-run enterprises are very much like the Soviet 
Union’s permanent bureaucracy, the nomenklatura. They 
have coasted for years under the old system, and they dislike 
Deng’s perestroika because it asks them to compete like cap- 
italists, and capitalism has losers. “Keeping their jobs is 
their No. | priority,” says Sinclair Choy, a marine engineer 
from Hong Kong, who in partnership with a coastal town 
on the mainland runs a fishing boat—-repair business. “Or- 
der, stability, calm,” says Choy. “That’s what these Chinese 
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China has only 33,000 lawyers, so it may be months 
before this accused felon in Zhejiang can go on trial 





officials want. Anything that threatens to upset the apple- 
cart sets them off.” 

Choy and I are speaking on the ferry from Hong Kong 
to the mainland, where he hopes finally to convince his Chi- 
nese partners that the incentive system should be intro- 
duced at their business. “Everyone is paid the same at our 
place, even though many are willing to work harder for 
more money,” says Choy. “But my Chinese government 
partners don’t want to upset those who are lazy by allocat- 
ing bonuses according to merit. They have their own version 
of the iron rice bowl, and they don’t care if incentives will 
result in greater productivity and more profit. To a business- 
man their attitude is insane. But they are happy if they turn 
just a little profit, because they know that that will satisfy 
their higher-ups and that everyone will then be covered. 
Probably the only thing left for me to try is straight 
corruption.” 

Which is exactly the con- 
clusion reached long ago by 
many other joint-venture busi- 
nessmen. Perhaps the most 
typical piece of underhanded 
dealing involves the corrup- 
tion of customs agents by ho- 
tels. “The law says customs 
can take up to 10% of an im- 
ported shipment of perishable 
items to test for disease,” says 
a Chinese American who co- 
owns a Sichuan province ho- 
tel. To beat the delay and 
spoilage that can result from 
complying with such rules, 
hotel owners regularly pay off 
customs officials with “free 
samples.” 


ONYNONWA ZH 


“You think it’s not the 
same everywhere? Of course it 
is. Corruption is endemic. It's 
bad in China, sure, but I still 
say the mainland people are 
like Chinese everywhere else 
in the world: turn ‘em loose 
and they'll earn trillions.” A 
capitalist’s faith expressed by a 
true capitalist. The speaker is 
Tommy Quan, 55, a million- 
aire Chinese American from 
Seattle known as the “orange 
king” of Guangdong’s Taishan County. 

Taishan bills itself accurately as the “home of the over- 
seas Chinese.” The county’s 960,000 residents have about 
1.2 million relatives living abroad, and much as American 
Jews send money to Israel in lieu of actually moving there, 
Taishan’s “overseas compatriots” have sent millions home. 
Since 1982 foreign funds have built 500 new schools, 50 hos- 
pitals and an indoor soccer stadium. 

Rather than send money, Tommy Quan decided to send 
himself. Until the Communists took over in 1949, Quan 
lived in a small village of 160 people not far from the Tai- 
shan County seat. Then at age 15, Quan and his family im- 
migrated to Seattle. Eventually, Quan owned two thriving 
restaurants, a ski resort and “more real estate than I can 
keep track of.” 

Leaving behind a wife and four children, two of whom 
are Seattle cops, Quan returned in 1982 to “do something for 
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China—and myself.” But certainly not because of any ro- 
mantic longing for his roots. “You know what they say 
about the good old days,” he says. “They are the product of 
bad memory.” 

Short and powerfully built, Quan can outswear a gale of 
wind—and outtalk even the most talkative Chinese. He re- 
minds me of Robert Strauss, the former Democratic nation- 
al chairman; Quan too, I am convinced, could talk a hungry 
dog out of a pork chop. 

On his way back to China, Quan stopped in California 
to pick up some orange-tree saplings. “You know the Chi- 
nese were the first to grow orange trees,” he says. “But like a 
good deal else that the Chinese invented first, they had for- 
gotten how to do it.” Today almost all the villages around 


Quan’s 300-acre farm, which may be the largest private 


landholding in China, are growing oranges. 

Quan spends most evenings in his new two-story home 
“drinking beer and watching 
my Rambo tapes, because it’s 
so damn boring here.’ Many of 
those who remember Quan 
and his family from before the 
revolution think he was crazy 
to return, despite his roots in 
Taishan. “Most of my friends 
here thought I was on the lam 
when I showed up.” Others 
thought Quan could not possi- 
bly have anything to offer. 
“The Chinese have an incredi- 
ble superiority complex,” he 
says. “They're backward as 
hell, but they still believe the 
world revolves around China. 
They take great pride in their 
civilization simply because it is 
old. It is almost impossible to 
teach them anything. You 
have to do what I have done. 
You show by example, and 
they pick it up as if they were 
the ones who had the idea all 
along. You can’t even get them 
thinking about why, if China 
was so far ahead of the rest of 
the world 2,000 years ago, it is 
so far behind today.” 

Quan has another claim to 
local fame: in the middle of his 
orange groves he has erected a 
6-ft. shrine to Zhao Ziyang, the Communist Party leader 
whose tacit support of the student protesters in Tiananmen 
Square contributed to his ouster in late June. Near the top of 
the tiled column is a photograph of Zhao—with Tommy 
Quan standing at his side in his Seattle Seahawks cap. 
“Zhao made it all possible,” says Quan. “He showed people 
that incentives can turn China around. Now that he is out of 
favor, my friends think I should tear my monument down 
No way. I am keeping the faith. Eventually, Zhao will be 
vindicated. There’s no turning back over the long run. The 
emperors in Beijing won't change the label. They'll still call 
China Communist. They'll have to do that to keep them- 
selves in power. But we're heading toward capitalism, no 
matter what they will call it, because finally China is going 
to opt for what works.” 

Quan’s admiration for Zhao may be a bit too public, but 
many of the Chinese I meet seem to share it. About 1,000 








COLD COMFORT 


in impoverished, isolated, icy Tibet, 
smiles do not always come so easily 








miles from Quan’s farm, in Guanxian, a group of excited 
Chinese tourists is visiting the Dujiangyan irrigation sys- 
tem—another marvel of China’s ancient genius—built 
2,200 years ago. On a misty morning the tourists can barely 
make out an aging, abandoned hydroelectric plant about a 
mile upstream. Like much of what was built by the Soviets 
during the heyday of Sino-Soviet cooperation in the 1950s, 
this power station too is crumbling. In fact, the plant had 
been little used; the Soviet advisers had sited it improperly. 

“Zhao would have done it right,” says one. 

“Great man,” says another. 

“Quiet,” says a retired railroad conductor. “Someone 
might hear us. Hush up.” 

“You hush,” says an elderly woman. “Zhao will return. 
You'll see.” 


Everywhere I go in China, most of the people I encoun- 
ter, including those aware of 
what happened in Tiananmen 
Square, express perfectly un- 
derstandable human senti- 
ments grounded in fatalism. 
“As the old proverb goes,” says 
a middle-level government of- 
ficial in Guangdong who holds 
a master’s in political science 
from an American college, 
‘Happiness and sorrow flow 
along the same river.’ Do we 
deplore what the army did in 
Tiananmen? Of course. Do we 
wish the government were dif- 
ferent, more democratic, more 
humane? Of course. But what 
would you have us do? Take to 
the streets? For what? We 
have had ten relatively good 
years of economic growth and 
domestic tranquillity. Yes, 
there is some retrenchment 
now. But consider the previous 
ten years, the time of the Cul- 
tural Revolution, when every- 
thing was at its worst. Do we 
want to return to that? Take to 
the streets against those with 
the guns and risk all that we’ve 
gained? Who but the hotheads 
can honestly say such an ac- 
tion would be worth it?” 

Three hundred miles south of Beijing, the view from 
Zouping County is different. Not all Zouping’s citizens are 
true believers, but they appear to revere the army and seem- 
ingly remain loyal to the government. Zouping has come far 
in the Deng era—it even has a local beer, Hupo, that some- 
day may rival the popularity of Tsingtao in the U.S. (The 
word on the street has Tsingtao’s springwater supply run- 
ning out in the early 1990s.) 

But for all its progress, Zouping represents what can be 
called an altered sequence of development. Like much of 
the rest of the country, Zouping is experiencing the telecom- 
munications and electronics revolution before agricultural 
mechanization. It is possible to stand in a field in Zouping 
and watch wheat harvested exactly as it was 2,000 years 
ago, by sickle, and then to look up and see the giant satellite 
dish that links the town with Beijing’s Central Television— 
as incongruous a sight as that of Chinese businessmen furi- 
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Business people want to fly in 


Business Class. 


This is not exactly a trade secret. 


Yet, it's amazing how many airlines 
don't take this simple fact seriously. 

TWA does. With 97 Business 
Class flights a day to major U.S. 
cities, we take Business Class very 
seriously indeed. 


That's 97 chances to enjoy the 





comforts and amenities of what we 


call Ambassador Class* The separate 
cabin. The spacious seats. The extra 
legroom. Fine meals served on china 
and linen. Complimentary cocktails 
and entertainment. 

So if you think you deserve Busi- 
ness Class, call your travel agent, or 
TWA at 1-800-221-2000, and fly with 


the one airline that agrees with you. 
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“Art 
will always 
be art.” 


ohann Wolfgang von Goethe 





Mercedes-Benz cars have always been 


among the most sophisticated and fascinat- 
ing automobiles of their time. 

Spanning more than a century, the history of 
Mercedes-Benz is a chronicle of pioneering 
achievements in automotive technology: 
From the first protective safety body to the 
electronically controlled Seatbelt System, the 


Airbag and the Anti-lock Braking System. 


Daimler-Benz AG, MercedesstraBe 136, D-7000 Stuttgart 60, Federal Republic of Germany 





The history of Mercedes-Benz is a portfolio 
of classic design. Never merely following 
temporary fashion trends, but always retain- 
ing the distinctive character and identity of 
the marque. 

Daimler-Benz, the parent company of 
Mercedes-Benz, is committed to its leading 


role in the automotive world. 





The automobile is and will remain the 


driving force at Daimler-Benz. 

Yet, Daimler-Benz is more than just 
automobiles. Daimler-Benz is aerospace, 
aviation, electronics and advanced com- 
munications. With all of these resources at 
their disposal, Mercedes-Benz engineers will 
continue the science - and art - of creating 


the world's finest automobiles. 
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Insurance agents on the payroll of a single 
company limit you to the policy their com- 
pany happens to offer. 
Agents who represent the CNA Insurance 

Companies are independent. They're free 
to compare several insurance companies 
and to recommend the one that meets 

your needs most exactly. 

CNA takes pride in how often inde- 
pendent agents recommend us for their 
business clients. Not because CNA is their 

only choice, but because CNA is the 
right choice. 

Financial stability is one reason 
why. They know CNA is one of the very 
few major property/casualty groups to 
earn the highest ratings from the top 
four financial rating services? So agents 
can be sure we'll keep our commitments. 


Ask your agent about CNA. 


Insurance for individuals, 
businesses, groups and associations. 
Independent agents who represent 
CNA are listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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ously pedaling their bikes through the capital as they speak 
on cellular phones. 

In the midst of Zouping is a village of 1,100 where Wu 
Baohua, 57, has been Communist Party secretary for 25 years. 
Wu is soft-spoken and polite, and his face expresses a san- 
guine dignity without a trace of self-importance. Then there 
are his teeth, big strong Jimmy Carter teeth. Separately, each 
one could win a prize. Taken together, the effect is electric. 
You could read fine print at the bottom of a well by his grin. 

Unlike Guangdong, where Deng’s injunction to “seek 
truth from facts” has led provincial officials to cite “unique lo- 
cal conditions” as a way of drifting as far from Communism 
as Beijing can tolerate, Wu's village represents the opposite 
tendency. In many ways it is still a collectivist town. The vil- 
lage employs doctors and covers all medical costs—a practice 
no longer common in China, where many must pay for health 
care out of their own pockets. Land is privately owned, but 
much of its cultivation is ac- 
complished by group effort. 

The neighborhood com- 
mittees that exist almost ev- 
erywhere in China—watchdog 
groups that keep an eye on ev- 
eryone and everything—are 
unnecessary in Wu’s village. In 
tone and in fact, he controls al- 
most every aspect of village 
life—and the villagers have 
prospered thanks to his wis- 
dom. When income from the 
local ice-cream factory fell 
short of projections, Wu con- 
verted the plant to a successful 
cotton-fabric operation in six 
months. When this summer’s 
drought threatened to devas- 
tate the village’s wheat and 
vegetable crops, Wu proposed 
that water from the Yellow 
River—unused previously be- 
cause it was so muddy—be 
lapped immediately. Within 
36 hours, 4,000 Chinese, in- 
cluding Wu, were digging a 
new irrigation ditch two miles 
long. The entire job was com- 
pleted in twelve hours. 

On the wall of one of the 
newest buildings in Wu’s vil- 
lage is a saying widely heard 
during the Cultural Revolution two decades ago: PREPARE 
FOR WAR, PREPARE FOR NATURAL DISASTERS, SERVE THE 
PEOPLE. Wu makes no apologies. “Of course I know the slo- 
gan’s origins,” he says. “But there is nothing wrong with 
those words. We should use more of what Mao taught. His 
themes were self-reliance and sacrifice. I say to our leaders, 
more of that and less riding around in fancy cars. 

“What we have today is a lot of talk about ending cor- 
ruption and nepotism,” Wu continues. “Just like we've 
heard before. But unless we finally get serious about such 
things, we will never build our New China. We will watch 
Chinese on the outside rise in even white societies because 
of their industry and intellect. We will never catch up.” 


If Beijing is not serious about its anticorruption cam- 
paign—and given the regime’s track record, there is little 
reason to believe it is—it means only that, like leaders 








ONCE A SEPARATE NATION 


Bai children frolic near Dali, the city from which their 
people ruled a fierce kingdom during the Middle Ages 





everywhere, China’s rulers reflect their culture’s values. 
So, just as the people engage in pretense when dealing 
with the government, the leadership in turn expends con- 
siderable time and energy of its own in going through the 
motions. 

The Cultural Revolution’s aftermath makes the point. 
Very little effort has ever been spent investigating the 
question of why so many followed so dastardly a design. 
Personal accounts of the period’s horrors have been writ- 
ten (“scar literature” it is called). But unlike the Ger- 
mans, who have collectively wrestled with the Holo- 
caust’s blackest implications for 40 years, the Chinese 
appear content to let the past rest. 

Perhaps because the Chinese are historically indiffer- 
ent to introspection (as befits a culture where family rath- 
er than self is the core of an individual’s identity), I never 
hear a coherent analysis of the Cultural Revolution, an 
event that so inverted the 
natural order that parents 
were shamed, beaten and in 
some instances even killed by 
their own children. All I pick 
up is a line or two about the 
traditional absence of psycho- 
logical study in totalitarian 
societies, and some bits and 
pieces, mostly about the wor- 
ship of Mao as a semidivine 
figure, and tales of the Chair- 
man’s senility. 

No matter why Mao initi- 
ated the Cultural Revolution, 
what is most interesting today 
is that the Chairman’s succes- 
sors appear totally uninterest- 
ed in the question. For the 
party’s present leaders, so ex- 
pert at rewriting history that 
they regularly crop from offi- 
cial photographs whoever is 
currently out of favor, it has 
been enough to blame a few 
scapegoats for a decade of 
chaos and leave it at that. 

Those eager to delve fur- 
ther have been rebuffed. 
When some Shanghai writers 
proposed a Cultural Revolu- 
tion museum in 1986, Beijing 
said no. The leadership ap- 
parently fears that any thorough investigation would 
quickly run to criticism of the current regime and so 
must be prohibited. The outer boundaries of permissible 
complaint in China have been set. Anything may be crit- 
icized except that which really matters: the right of the 
party to rule. To today’s leaders, the experience of the 
past demands a straitjacket on political dissent and helps 
explain why Deng so feared accepting the Tiananmen 
demonstrators’ demand for free expression. 


Sima) ABUYE 


Since bureaucratic sadism is familiar to everyone ev- 
erywhere, I was somewhat prepared for the denial of a 
simple request during the 600-mile, 18-hour train trip to 
Beijing. But I was not prepared for the sheer delight visi- 
ble on the conductor’s face when she said, “Meiyou, the 
rule does not permit turning on the lights before 7 p.m. 
and it’s only 6:30. You will just have to wait 30 minutes.” 
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“But it’s storming outside, it’s dark, and it’s hard to 
read.” 

It is impossible to describe the complete pleasure her 
smile conveyed. Perhaps she gets a bonus for being a par- 
ticularly petty bureaucrat. Perhaps she resents foreigners 
and their privileges. A Chinese train’s best accommoda- 
tions, the “soft sleeper” compartment, in which two bunk 
beds actually sport linen, are reserved for foreigners and 
high party and government officials. I could understand 
her hating such preferential treatment, but then again, 
she and her colleagues do pretty well because of it. For 
notwithstanding my status as a foreigner, the “soft sleep- 
er” car was “sold out” until a kind official laid a carton 
of cigarettes and a small cash “bonus” on the ticket 
agent. “Funny to you, isn’t it?” said the official. “Here I 
am from one bureau of the government, and I have to 
help you pay off another bureau to get what the regula- 
tions say is yours by right.” 

Funny? Maybe. But not 
unexpected. By now, even I 
understand the role of guanxi 
in China. I only wonder how 
the whole system works 
nearer the throne. 


Despite its vast gray Sovi- 
et-style tenements and the 
absence of the imposing wall 
that enclosed it for a thou- 
sand years, Beijing strikes me 
as China's prettiest and most 
livable large city. Staggered 
work shifts are common, and 
vehicles from outside the city 
are banned during the day. 
The avenues are broader, the 
streets are cleaner. There are 
even more trees. 

To me, Beijing appears 
normal, not only in the sense 
that people go about their 
business apparently oblivious 
of the martial-law troops who 
stand at rigid attention under 
the cover of multicolored 
beach umbrellas, but because 
Beijing too exhibits the limits 
of governmental control. For 
example, China has strict res- 
idency rules. Identity docu- 
ments guarantee that a person who receives permission to 
move from his hometown to a new location is still eligible 
for ration coupons, housing allowances and other subsi- 
dies. But even without permission, people have been 
drawn by the economic reforms to the major cities, and 
the financial opportunities they have found there more 
than compensate for their lost stipends. In central Beijing 
it is estimated that a fifth of the 6 million residents are il- 
legal transients. 

It is in the bookstores that one can best see how daily 
life has outgrown the political system’s controls, how the 
campaign against “spiritual pollution,” so rhetorically 
fierce, is flouted with such abandon. While elsewhere in 
China, government booklets like The True Story of Tian- 
anmen Square are prominently displayed alongside issues 
of Vogue, Elle and Glamour, you have to hunt for the lies 
at Wangfujing, Beijing’s largest bookstore. The section la- 








IF IT WEREN’T FOR THE PARTY... 





Long March veterans like Wang Jun, 70, here with his wife, 
sustained fierce Nationalist attacks to survive 





beled “Ideology and Political Education” actually dis- 
plays books tiled Modern Woman, Smart Woman, 
Handbook on Love and Life and dozens of how-to mono- 
graphs like Eighty-Eight Points on Developing Public Re- 
Jations. In other cities the regime appears successful at 
banishing books and periodicals dealing with “pornogra- 
phy, bourgeois liberalism and feudal superstition.” Here 
one can buy steamy romances, political biographies of 
discredited leaders—and seemingly anything ever written 
by or about Richard Nixon, pro or con 

On the surface, then, totalitarianism in Beijing seems 
no more oppressive than a constant low-grade fever. Un- 
derneath, though, the town seethes. Even the silence is 
telling. Herded by their supervisors to the military muse- 
um’s “True Story of Tiananmen Square” exhibit, those I 
see viewing it are stone-faced. Politically reliable cadres 
are everywhere, but so are wry smiles, especially when 
people see a giant blowup 
photograph of the man who 
defied a column of tanks, 
with a caption saying he had 
been spared because of the 
army’s humanity. 

Al cinemas, free tickets 
are distributed for Baise Up- 
rising, a new film extolling 
Deng’s early military career, 
but even those who attend— 
and most of the theaters are 
half empty—talk through the 
movie or read. At work, em- 
ployees protest by increasing 
their sick leave and slowing 
their production. At school, 
the results of an essay compe- 
tition glorifying the army’s 
role in Tiananmen are sup- 
posed to have been made 
public weeks ago. Perhaps too 
many entries reflect the view 
of an eleven-year-old girl 
whose grandparents I meet 
Her short, three-page paper, 
reflecting the unpopularity of 
China’s conservative Premier, 
has Li Peng resigning because 
he is “too stinking.” Most sig- 
nificant of all, perhaps, few 
people seem to have become 
informers in spite of a well- 
advertised Ratters Anonymous network. 


While stories like these are everywhere in China, few 
people but the most emotional predict the regime’s immi- 
nent collapse—or even want it. Most who do so live in 
Beijing, but in this respect at least, the capital seems as 
representative of China as Manhattan is of the U.S. 

The most famous man in China this summer seems 
to be Xiao Bing, the “rumormonger” who was sentenced 
to ten years in prison for “exaggerating” the Tiananmen 
death toll in an interview with ABC News (he said 20,000 
had died). Absolutely everyone knows the tale of Xiao. 
“Xiao Bing makes a point about the future,” says an eco- 
nomics professor in Chengdu. “The people in Beijing 
were there—and so may be very willing to take to the 
streets again. But we elsewhere are more cautious. It’s not 
that the propaganda campaign is working. Most of us 
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know full well what went on—if not the details, then the 
essence. It is that we have seen how far even Deng, who 
we thought was a good guy, will go to keep power. It 
may seem strange—we are used to executions—but ten 
years in jail just for talking sends a powerful signal.” 

But maybe not powerful enough. My conversation 
with the professor takes place more or less publicly at a 
table for twelve in a teahouse in Chengdu, a drab city 
where the sun rarely shines more than 60 days a year. 
Instead of smoking and no-smoking sections—almost ev- 
eryone in China smokes—this teahouse sets aside tables 
for those who want coffee. Unfortunately, we are at one 
of them. Drinking Chinese coffee is like drinking hot wa- 
ter with a distant memory of caffeine; there is an atavis- 
tic link somewhere, but it is not coffee 

While the professor talks about the government’s pro- 
paganda efforts, his face becomes heavy. His brooding 
eyes are cast downward, his 
mouth grows sulky. But not 
because of the coffee, which 
he insists is “quite good.” 
What causes the professor to 
lower his voice to a drone is 
the presence, at the next ta- 
ble, of a local Communist of- 


ficial. “They say he is hon- 
est,” says the professor. 
“They say that he doesn’t 


have a crooked bone in his 
body. Maybe so, but I am 
certain those bones are held 
together by crooked fat.” 

Nonetheless, the professor 
wants to make one final 
point. What resonates for 
most Chinese, he says, “is 
when Deng and the others 
argue that permitting Tianan- 
men to run its course could 
have led to chaos and disor- 
der, to another Cultural Rev- 
olution. The Cultural Revolu- 
tion is the benchmark against 
which everything looks bet- 
ter, the one thing above all 
that we do not want again.” 

He is describing a social 
contract, abhorrent to an 
American but understand- 
able, even comforting, to 
many Chinese. In exchange for letting the rulers rule, the 
subjects will be permitted by the regime to continue the 
economic progress they have enjoyed for ten years 

But how exactly will the balance be struck? What is a 
controlled expression of opinion that does not threaten 
the party’s authority? Thousands believed their criticism 
within bounds when Mao urged freethinking in the mid- 
1950s campaign known as “Let a Hundred Flowers 
Bloom.” Then Deng, whom Mao had once described as 
“a needle wrapped in cotton,” orchestrated a crackdown 
that sent many to prison for merely following the Great 
Helmsman’s invitation to criticize. 

Most of those I meet seem to believe that despite the 
current retrenchment, China’s economy is evolving into 
one not unlike South Korea’s or Taiwan’s. And while nei- 
ther of those nations offers the political freedoms avail- 
able in the West, both are light-years ahead of China 





Next Stop, TIANANMEN SQUARE 
a 
As April 15 wound to a close, posters went up in Peking 
University mourning Hu Yaobang and attacking Deng 


economically. Is that really where China is going, or will 
the new resemble the old, a return to the Stalinist eco- 
nomic system that even Mikhail Gorbachev is trying to 
abandon? Will Deng succeed in anointing party chief 
Jiang Zemin as his successor, and would Jiang, in power, 
affirm continued economic liberalism? 

“If the retrenchment worsens and if the economy 
fails, if Premier Li stops Jiang’s succession, then all bets 
are off for Deng and his cronies,” says the Chengdu pro- 
fessor. “Deng got the point that Communism doesn’t 
work, that it tries to change human nature. He got the 
point about incentive. The problem is that many of the 
other old guys don’t like his views and never have. And 
right now they are trying to force a serious turn back, 
and they're using the ammunition of a faltering economy. 
Well, the macroeconomic numbers are indeed bad, but 
most people have conveniences they have never had and 
never dreamed they would 
have. The stores are full of 
goods, and you still see many 
people buying. But most want 
more, and having now been 
exposed to the outside world, 
they know very well what 
more means.” 


Forty years ago this Sun- 
day, Mao Zedong stood on a 
balcony overlooking Tianan- 
men Square and said, “The 
Chinese people have stood 
up, and the future of our na- 
tion is infinitely brighter.” In- 
finitely messier is closer to 
the mark today. The econo- 
my’s course is uncertain. Pro- 
vincial and municipal govern- 
ments will surely pursue their 
own interests despite efforts 
to restrain them. The party, 
with its ideology bankrupt, 
offers only order and is beg- 
ging for faith—and not get- 
ting it. How long can a gov- 
ernment like that retain 
control and stay in power? 
“A regime that ... is forced 
to fire on the young, who pro- 
test in the name of liberty,” 
said French President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand after Tiananmen, “has no future.” 

Yes, but how long, exactly? The Chinese live in a 
cage. Some farsighted policies have expanded the cage 
beyond what anyone would have imagined a decade ago 
But it is still a cage, and even if it continues to expand, 
how long will an increasingly modern nation be content 
to live behind bars? 

“I don’t know,” said an 88-year-old man in a Beijing 
park. It was early morning, and along with a score of 
others, the old man was exercising his birds—by illusion. 


| The men walked about and swung their birdcages. The 


movement is said to convince the birds inside that they 
are free. “We trick them, you know,” he said. “How long 


| can they stay fooled? Who knows? Maybe they hope 


Like us. We hope. I hope. But you know, in China it is 
dangerous to hope. Your heart is always being broken.” I 
said I knew. = 
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Toronado Troféo /tor-0-na-do tro-fa-6/n: 


See Performance. See Luxury Seeyour Olds dealer 


Performance. As defined by the 3800 
V6 engine with sequential port fuel 
injection to handle any American 
road surely and powerfully And four 
wheel independent suspension en- 
hanced by FE3* Touring Car compo- 
nents and an anti-lock braking system 
to control them precisely. 

Luxury. As defined by contoured 
leather seating areas with eight-way 
power adjustment. Plus there’ a 


choice of four optional sound systems. 


And an analog instrument panel and 
remote lock control for doors and 
trunk that are standard equipment. 

An available Visual Information 
Center offers a choice of 51 different 
full-color displays at the touch ofa 
finger. From personal messages and 
appointment calendar to navigational 
compass. 

If styles a major factor for you, 
take another look at the new shape of 
this magnificent car. Keep in mind 
that you'll not truly appreciate it until 
you sink into the luxury within 


(a lot more will go into the much larger 
trunk, too). 

And remember, we back the 
Toronado Tro&o® with a 3-year/50,000 
mile Bumperto-Bumper Plus war 
ranty See your dealer for terms of this 
limited warranty. 

Fora ce call }800242-OLDS, 
Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 
7p.m. EST. 


New Generation of 
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How Much 
A Reprieve 
From, AIDS? 





or 





Estimated 


manufacturer's 
cost per capsule: 
30¢ to 50¢ 
Wholesale price: 
$1.20 

Retail price: 
$1.30 to $1.50 
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| Accused of overcharging for AZT, ‘manufacturer Burroughs Wellcome 


defends the cost of the drug but cuts its price 20% 











BY CHRISTINE GORMAN 
o someone suffering from AIDS, the 
drug AZT (azidothymidine) can 


i mean the difference between a pre- 


cipitous death and a few more months of 
hope. The drug blocks the AIDS virus from 
reproducing, thereby cutting dramatically 
the amount of virus circulating within the 
blood. At the same time, a victim’s rav- 
aged immune system can replenish some 
of its chief defenders, called helper T cells, 
which may double in number during AZ1 
treatment. Yet the drug has two notorigus 
drawbacks. One is its side effects, which 
can include severe anemia. But the more 
bitter issue is its cost. A year’s supply fora 
person who takes twelve capsules a day 
has run upwards of $8,000. For patients 
who lack full health insurance or other fi- 
nancial resources, the chance to prolong 
life seems cruelly out of reach. 

The high price of AZT, sold under the 
trade name Retrovir, has become one of 
the most passionate controversies of the 
AIDS epidemic. Activists have accused 
Burroughs Wellcome, the drug’s manu- 
facturer, of taking unseemly 
advantage of desperate AIDS 
patients. AZT, which is being 
taken by more than half the 
42,000 people with AIDS in 
the U.S., ranks as one of the 
most expensive drugs on the 
market. The debate comes 
ata particularly crucial time 
for 7,000 AIDS patients who 
have depended on federal 
help to buy the drug. The 
$20 million program to pro- 
vide them with AZT expires 
at the end of this week. 

In its defense, the North 
Carolina—based pharmaceu- 
ticals maker, a subsidiary of 
Britain’s Wellcome P.L.C., 
cites the high cost of re- 
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crisis, the company said last week that it 


will cut the wholesale price of AZT 20%, to 


$1.20 a pill. One reason the company is 
able to do so is that the potential market 
for the drug has grown substantially in re- 
cent weeks with the discovery that AZT 
can help a far larger group. A Govern- 
ment study released in August concluded 
that the drug, besides helping people who 
have AIDS, can also postpone the appear- 
ance of the disease in people who are in- 
fected by the AIDS virus but are not yet ill. 
Since no other antiviral drug has been ap- 
proved to fight AIDS, the finding increases 
to 600,000 the number of potential AZT 
customers in the U.S. 

While Burroughs Wellcome said it 
had been planning the cut for some time, 
the announcement came on the heels of 
angry protests. Well-organized AIDS ac- 
tivists condemned AZT’s high price at 
stock exchanges in London, New York 
and San Francisco, chanting such slogans 
as “Be the first on your block to sell your 
Burroughs Wellcome stock.” Senate staff- 
ers in Edward Kennedy’s office began re- 
searching possible ways to nationalize the 
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Day of rage on Wall Street: activists assail the pharmaceutical maker 











drug by invoking a law, dating from | 
World War I, that allows the Govern- 
ment to revoke exclusive patents and li- 
censes in the interest of national security. 
And the House Subcommittee on Health 
and the Environment launched an inves- 
tigation into possible “inappropriate” 
pricing of the drug. Burroughs’ decision to 
cul prices last week “is a good first step,” 
said Henry Waxman, the subcommittee’s 
chairman. “But I think the company can 
do better.” 

Burroughs Wellcome refuses to dis- 
close its profit on AZT, but industry ana- 
lysts believe it could range from a low of 
$25 million to a high of $100 million on 
this year’s sales of $200 million. When the 
costs of overhead and continuing research 
are factored in, “the average operating 
profit from all the sales of Burroughs 
Wellcome is 20%. Though they have a 
30% operating profit margin on AZT, it’s 
still within the bounds of the pharmaceu- 
tical industry,” says Jo Walton, who fol- 
lows the industry for Shearson Lehman 
Hutton in London. 

Critics argue, however, that AZT 
should not be subject to the 
usual practices of the phar- 
maceutical industry. The 
drug was first synthesized in 
1964 by a Government- 
funded scientist in Michigan 
who was searching for a 
cancer treatment. Although 
that application never 
panned out, investigators at 
the National Cancer Insti- | 
tute, along with scientists 
from Burroughs Wellcome, 
discovered in 1984 that the 
drug blocks the AIDS virus 
from reproducing. By some 
estimates, the help provided 
by the Government scien- 
lists eventually allowed 
Burroughs to hold its devel- 
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search and development. In 
an attempt to defuse the cost 


A study finds that 600,000 people might benefit from treatment. 


opment costs to less than 
$100 million, in contrast to 
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$125 million for the average drug. 

Yet in 1984 no one was manufactur- 
ing AZT, in part because of the colossal ex- 
pense of producing a drug that would be 
helpful only to a relatively small group of 
people. Scientists believed at the time that 
AZT would be effective only for those suf- 
fering from full-blown AIDS, and they 
were confident that more effective AIDS 
drugs would soon supplant AZT. As a re- 


| sult, the Government invoked the Orphan 


Drug Act, a law passed in 1983 to give 


| pharmaceuticals makers financial incen- 


tives to develop treatments for rare dis- 
eases. The law allowed the Government 
to give Burroughs Wellcome an exclusive 
seven-year license, to commence when 
AZT reached the market. 

For its part, Burroughs Wellcome 














made some crucial breakthroughs in de- 
veloping AZT. The company designed and 
executed a six-step manufacturing pro- 
cess to convert a key ingredient, thymi- 
dine, a biological chemical first harvested 
from herring sperm, into AZT. Contends 
company spokeswoman Kathy Bartlett: 
“We're the ones who turned this useless 
chemical into useful medicine.” 


price further, some patients may begin 
paying less for AZT treatment. Doctors are 
discovering that combining the potent 
antiviral drug with such other formulas as 
interferon (an inmune-system booster) or 
probenecid (an antigout drug) lowers the 
dose of AZT necessary for effective treat- 
ment. In addition, people who are infect- 
ed with the AIDS virus but show no symp- 





toms need only about half the full- 
strength dose to slow the course of the 
disease. 

The desperate search for other AIDS 
treatments has not flagged. Last week a 
group of San Francisco AIDS activists an- 
nounced the results of their highly contro- 


| versial underground test of Compound Q, 
| a chemical derived from a cucumber-like 
Even if Burroughs refuses to reduce its 


Chinese plant. Although many of the 34 
patients tested with the drug seemed to 
show marked improvement, three have 
died. The deaths have not been directly 
attributed to Compound Q, but the uncer- 
tain results proved once again how impor- 
tant AZT has become to AIDS patients as a 
life-giving drug and a symbol of hope. 


—— Reported by Dick Thompson/Washington and — 


Cheryl P. Weinstock/New York 





Fuming over a Hazardous Export 





U.S. tobacco firms catch flak for pushing cigarettes in Asia 


D uring his eight-year tenure as Sur- 
geon General, C. Everett Koop cam- 
paigned passionately against cigarette 
smoking among Americans. Last week 
Koop took on the tobacco industry once 
again, but this time he was fighting the 
sale of U.S, cigarettes in Asia. Testifying 
before a committee of the US. Trade 
Representative’s office, Koop blasted the 
industry's contention that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment should pressure Thailand, which 
bans all cigarette imports, to open its mar- 
ket to American manufacturers. Said 
Koop, who retires Oct. |: “Ata time when 
we are pleading with foreign governments 
to stop the export of cocaine, it is the 
height of hypocrisy for the United States 
to export tobacco.” 

American cigarette makers want Car- 
la Hills, the U.S. Trade Representative, to 
break down Thailand’s import barriers so 
that they can charge into that country’s 
market. Specifically, the industry filed a 
petition under Section 301 of the Trade 
Act of 1974 accusing Thailand of unfair 
trade practices. Hills is investigating the 
claim. But the American tobacco lobby is 
bitterly opposed by U.S. public-health ad- 
vocates and the Thai government, which 
has the somewhat contradictory motives 
of protecting its citizens’ health and de- 
fending the interests of its entrenched cig- 
arette monopoly. 

A move into Thailand would be the 
latest victory in an aggressive campaign 
by U.S. tobacco companies to conquer 
Asian markets. Since 1986, U.S. trade ne- 
gotiators have helped cigarette makers 
break down import barriers in Japan, 
Taiwan and South Korea. As a result, 
America’s worldwide cigarette exports 
reached $2.6 billion last year, double the 
sales of 1986. The U.S. industry has come 


to depend on exports for growth, since a 
82 - 
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Looking to snare smokers in Tokyo 





declining number of Americans are 
smoking. Consumption of cigarettes in 
the U.S. has fallen about 2% a year, toa 
volume of 562 billion in 1988. 

US. tobacco companies contend that 
they have a right to demand fair competi- 
tion. Said Trade Representative Hills last 
week: “Where other nations permit local 
cigarettes to be advertised and sold, we 
say there may as well be US. cigarettes 
because we believe in nondiscrimina- 
tion.” Cigarette makers also insist that 
they are not inspiring new smokers but of- 
fering better choices for people who al- 








ready have a taste for nicotine. Says Bren- 
da Follmer, a spokeswoman for R.J. 
Reynolds Tobacco International, which 
sells the Winston and Camel brands: 
“People say we are trying to make the 
Asians light up. But they're already light- 
ing up.” 

The industry’s critics argue that the 
U.S. should be just as responsible for the 
hazards of the products it sells overseas as 
for the goods it consumes at home. Says 
Representative Chester Atkins, a Massa- 
chusetts Democrat: “Our trade policy 
sends a message to our partners that 
Asian lungs are more expendable than 
American lungs.” Many Asians voice re- 
sentment about that notion. At the hear- 
ings in Washington last week, Thai Na- 
tional Assembly Member Surin Pitsuwan 
asked, “Where is the concern for human- 
ity once felt by the United States?” 

When they arrive in Asia, U.S. ciga- 
rette producers often try to light up the fe- 
male and teenage market, a strategy that 
particularly angers health experts. In Tai- 
wan street peddlers hired by US. firms 
hand out free cigarette samples at discos. 
Marketers for R.J. Reynolds last year 
planned to charge five empty packets of 
its Winston cigarettes as admission to a 
rock concert in Taiwan but dropped the 
idea in the face ofa public outcry. 

Yet a growing challenge to U.S. ciga- 
rette sales in Asia may be the local com- 
petition. Japan Tobacco, a former state- 
run monopoly that is being privatized, is 
already learning the marketing ways of 
the Marlboro man and the Virginia Slims 
woman. To attract younger customers, 
the company introduced a brand of ciga- 
rettes known as Dean, playing off the 
popularity of Hollywood legend James 
Dean. Since antismoking campaigns are 
only beginning to build in most Asian 
countries, the region's cigarette-market- 
ing wars are likely to produce plenty of 
smoke and profits for several years to 
come. — By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and Paul 
Mooney/ Taipei 
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Ais foran astonishing array of destinations abroad. The most attentive service available on an 
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airline. And an abundance of additional amenities—at the airport and aloft. British Airways. BRITISH Al RWAYS 
All the best from Aberdeen to Zurich. The works favourite airline? 
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M/ KNOCK KNOCK” Soon, we could receive some answers. ® Because NASA 
y « is now on the threshold of discovering some long-hidden 
secrets of our universe. ® Already, the cameras of Voyager II have given us captivating views of 
green-blue Neptune, the fourth planetary visit in a 12-year odyssey. The Magellan spacecraft has 
embarked on a 700-million-mile journey to radar-map the cloud-shrouded surface of our nearest 


neighbor, Venus. ® Instruments on the Galileo spacecraft are poised to probe the mysteries of 
Jupiter's atmosphere. And with the launch of NASA’s Hubble Space Telescope, the very origins of 
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the universe may be revealed with the help of the Faint Object Spectrograph, which can detect 
light as old as time itself. © At Martin Marietta, we’re proud of the role we've been able to play in 
all of NASA’s programs—applying the same creative intelligence to space technology that we bring to 
all of our systems and products in defense, electronics, information management, energy systems and 
materials. © Creative intelligence that’s being used to solve some of mankind’s oldest riddles. 


MASTERMINDING TOMORROW’S TECHNOLOGIES. WiZaenmdeaaceeaddidel 
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If they came back as software 
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theyd be Lotus 1253, 
Freelance Plus, and Manuscript. 


To quote the Three Musketeers, 


“All for one and ane for all.” 

The same guiding principle of 
teamwork is evident in how well 
Lotus* 1-2-3* works with the new 
Lotus Freelance’ Plus 3.0 and 
Lotus Manuscript* 2.1. 


When you need to prepare out- 


standing business presentations, 
the award eit 
winning 
Freelance 
Plus is —SS=—___ 
the best $100“Pertect Fit”Rebate 
business ep siusaee fends 2. wera whe 
graphics software for you. While 
Lotus Manuscript is a full-featured 





tus or Manuscript 


nore inf and Free 


{you purchase both Freelance Plus and Manuscript and send int 


the Lotus Select 





word processor for creating terrific 
looking reports. 


And both programs are specifi- 


cally designed to give you the best 
and easiest way to bring 1-2-3 data 
and charts into presentations and 
reports. Which means you get top 
performing products with power- 
ful links to 1-2-3. 

No wonder Freelance Plus and 


Manuscript are called the’‘Perfect Fit” 


with 1-2-3. 

If you're a 1-2-3 Release 3 or 
2.2 customer (including upgrades), 
Lotus will send you a $100 rebate 
for purchasing Freelance Plus or 
Manuscript between June 15 and 


pons a 


December 31,1989. Look inside your 
1-2-3 package for a‘Perfect Fit’ Rebate 
Certificate and offer details * 

1-2-3 and Freelance Plus or 1-2-3 
and Manuscript. Put one of the strong- 
est teams in history to work for you. 





Lotus Freelance Plus 


Lotus Manuscript 
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ADVERTISING 
Tip Is Popping 
Up All Over 


When former Speaker of the 
House Thomas (Tip) O'Neill 
retired afler more than 50 years 
in politics, he had only $2,900 
in the bank. But today O'Neill 





“Lo and behold, a new career fell upon me” 


Business Notes 





is faring far better, not 
just because of his 
best-selling book, Man 
of the House, but also 
due to his status as a 
trendy spokesman. 
O'Neill has appeared 
in ads for American 
Express and Miller 
Lite beer, among oth- 
ers. In current TV 
commercials, he can 
be seen rising from an 
open suitcase on the 
bed of a Quality Inns 
International motel. 
Advertisers favor 
O'Neill for his famil- 
iar face and grandfatherly 
voice. The pay is handsome: 
for a day’s work he gets 
$100,000, equivalent to his an- 
nual salary as Speaker. Says 
he: “I always said I'd never be 
a lobbyist, and lo and behold, a 
new career fell upon me.” 
Next on his agenda: ads for the 
Trump Shuttle. oe 


Mac in 
The U.S.S.R.? 


They didn’t make Phi Beta 
Kappa, but five Soviet manag- 
ers got a degree in hamburger- 
ology last week. After six 
months of management train- 
ing in the art of flipping bur- 
gers and slinging fries, the 
Soviet businessmen graduated 
from McDonald’s Hamburger 
University in subur- 
ban Chicago. Their 
training is a prelude to 
a planned Big Mac 
Attack on Moscow 
sometime next year, 
when McDonald’s 
hopes to open its first 
Soviet restaurant, in 
Pushkin Square. 

The restaurant 
would be the world’s 
largest McDonald’s 
outlet, with 900 seats. 


But the Moscow Mac’s devel- 
opment has been a long slog, in 
part because of logistic and bu- 
reaucratic hassles. McDon- 
ald’s may prove to be a hard 
sell to Muscovites, most of 
| whom have never heard of a 
hamburger or couldn't afford 
one. Even so, last week’s grad- 
uates were bullish. Says 
Khamzat Khazbulatov, 33: 
| “We will bring back all the 
| skills that result in excellent 
| profits and sales.” ms 


Rarin’ to go: What is Filet-O-Fish in Russian? 





Gulp! It’s the 
Michelin Man 


As global competition in the 
tire industry has intensified, 
overseas firms have rolled over 





their U.S. rivals and acquired 
rich, 


many of them. In the past two 
years, such brands as Firestone 
and General Tire have been 
taken over by foreign manufac- 
turers. Last week the US. 


WINE 


Thunderbird 
Gets Plucked 


When winos name their poi- 
son, two of the most called-for 
brands are Thunderbird and 
Night Train Express, favored 
for their high alcohol content 
(18%) and low price ($2.29 for 
a 750-ml bottle), The two 
wines account for less than 3% 
of total sales for California's 
giant E. & J. Gallo winery, but 
they have become an increas- 
ing source of controversy for 
the company. Last week Gallo 
said that it had voluntarily told 
its distributors to stop selling 
the wines to liquor stores in 


a 








ranks were further deflated 
when France’s Michelin Group 
reached an agreement to take 
over Uniroyal Good- 
rich for $1.5 billion. 
The deal leaves 
Goodyear the last 
major U.S. contender. 

Uniroyal Good- 
which was 
formed by the merger 
of Uniroyal and B.F. Goodrich 
in 1986, sees the deal as vital to 


| its long-term survival. In a 











business in which size has be- 
come synonymous with 
strength, Uniroyal Goodrich is 
looking to Michelin 
for financial might 
and technical know- 
how. If the merger is 
completed, the new 
company (combined 
1988 sales: $10.9 bil- 
lion) may well sur- 
pass Goodyear ($10.8 billion) 
as the world’s largest 
tiremaker. s 





skid-row areas in US. cities. 

Gallo has come under in- 
creasing pressure to curb its 
sales in such neighborhoods. 
On Sept. 12 the Los Angeles 
county board of supervisors 


Two favorite brands will be pulled from skid row 








called for a voluntary ban on 
the sales of fortified wine in a 
70-block downtown district. 
Some law-enforcement experts 
are skeptical about the effec- 
tiveness of such restrictions, 
saying that drunks 
could buy their al- 
cohol in a better 
neighborhood. But 
Phillip Faight, 
chairman of a San 
Francisco group 
called Safe and So- 
ber Streets, hailed 
Gallo’s move. Said 
Faight: “If only 
one person goes to 
detox as a result of 
this, the whole 
thing’s worth it.” @ 
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Kissing Those 
Loans Goodbye 


Major U.S. banks have tried to 
prepare for the day when they 
would have to acknowledge 
the hopelessness of collecting 
most of their troubled loans to 
developing countries. Last 
week that process gave way to 
a rush of reality as three major 
banking companies set aside 
funds to bolster their loan-loss 
reserves, a move that will give 
them stiff deficits now but help 
insulate them from defaults in 
the future. Manufacturers 
Hanover added $950 million to 
its reserves, Chase Manhattan 
$1.15 billion, and J.P. Morgan 
$2 billion. To shore up its fi- 
nances, Manny Hanny also 
agreed to sell CIT Group, its 
corporate-finance subsidiary, 
to Japan’s Dai-Ichi Kangyo 
Bank for $1.3 billion. 

The reason for the move: 
pressure from the Bush Ad- 
ministration’s debt-reduction 
plan. A Sept. 13 agreement to 
ease Mexico's debt gives banks 
the choice of lending new 
money to the country or ac- 
cepting a 35% cut in the value 
of their outstandingloans. 
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| America’s Master Songwriter 


| how deep is the ocean, or says it with 


Irving Berlin: 1888-1989 os 


BY MICHAEL WALSH 





i rving Berlin knew what made his music 
so timelessly popular. “A good song,” 
he once said, “embodies the feelings of the | 
mob, and a songwriter is not much more 
than a mirror which reflects those feel- 
ings. I write a song to please the public— 
and if the public doesn’t like it in New 
Haven, I change it!” 

The public liked it. When Berlin died 
last week at 101, he was the nation’s most 
beloved songwriter, a Russian Jewish 
immigrant born Israel Baline, who 
rose from Cherry Street on Manhat- 
tan’s Lower East Side to pride of 
place on Tin Pan Alley. Berlin's song 
is ended. But each time someone 
gazes up at blue skies, or wonders 


music, his melodies linger on 

In comparison with his great 
contemporaries, Berlin wrote simple 
songs. Not for him the intricate 
rhythms and trick accents of a 
George Gershwin, although the 
Strangely sinister Puttin’ on the Ritz 
twists and turns back on itself like a 
stutter-stepping snake. Nor did Ber- 
lin, who wrote his own words, gener- 
ally show Cole Porter's kind of clev- 
erness, although he could put some 
English on a homely sentiment in a 
song like Lazy (1924): “I wanna 
peep through the deep/ Tangled 
wildwood,/ Counting sheep/ ’Til I 
sleep/ Like a child would./ With a 
great big valise full of books to read 
where it’s peaceful/ While I’m kill- 
ing time being lazy.” 

Berlin’s musical signature was 
the sheer inevitability of his songs, 
the way they seemed to have always 
been around, like folk songs. Surely White 
Christmas is an authentic carol, not a 
number composed for the 1942 movie 
Holiday Inn. God Bless America must 
have been sung first by Washington's 
troops at Valley Forge, not by Kate Smith 
in 1938. And didn’t Oh, How I Hate to Get 
Up in the Morning emerge from a pioneer 
encampment and not from a 1918 army 
musical called Yip, Yip, Yaphank? 

Well, no. All three were products of a 
deceptively sophisticated professional 
who grew up with the country, reflecting 
America’s experiences in his music 
When the Baline family fied the Russian 
pogroms in 1892 for the tenements of 
New York, young Israel was four. The 
Statue of Liberty was only a couple of 


died when the boy was eight, so he hit the 
streets in search of work. Izzy sang for 
pennies anywhere he could find listeners, 
finally landing a job as a singing waiter in 
a raffish Chinatown bistro; it was there 
that he wrote his first song, Marie from 
Sunny Italy, in partnership with the café’s 
pianist. When the song was published in 
1907, a printer’s error had given him a 
new name: I. Berlin 

“Once you start singing,” Berlin said 
in later years, “you start thinking of writ- 


Songwriter to the nation: Irving Berlin in his heyday 


- Music ——— 





brooding Whatill I Do? and the valse 
triste All Alone. His courtship of heiress 
Ellin Mackay, granddaughter of an owner 
of the Comstock Lode, was breathlessly 
followed in the press, and their secret 
marriage in 1926, over her father’s vigor- 
ous objections, made headlines. It also 
made standards like A/ways. 

For a short time, Berlin felt himself 
mined out. But an invitation from Moss 
Hart to collaborate on Face the Music in 


1932 opened a rich new vein of melody. De- | 


pression America fought off the gathering 
gloom with the cheery bounce of Let's Have 
Another Cup of Coffee. For the first-act fi- 
naleof As Thousands Cheer (1933), he dust- 


| ed offan old clinker called Smile and Show 





Your Dimple, put a new bonnet on it and 
called it Easter Parade. Two years 


Berlin wrote many of the tunes that 
sent Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers 
flying into celluloid legend. Back on 
Broadway in 1946, he achieved his 
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Gun, which gave showfolk their 
brassy anthem, There's No Business 
Like Show Business. 

A sparrow of a man who always 
had trouble sleeping and could nev- 
er sit still, Berlin worked at a furious 
pace. During a production confer- 
ence for Annie Get Your Gun, it was 
decided that the show needed anoth- 
er song, so the composer rushed 
home. Six minutes later, the show’s 
director got a phone call. “Listen to 
this,” said Berlin, who launched into 
the first verse of Anything You Can 
Do. He had written it in the taxi 

“It must be hell being Irving 
Berlin,” a music publisher once la- 
mented. “The poor guy’s his own 
toughest competition.” Few could 
match his output: more than 800 
published songs and almost as many 
unpublished. Nor could they equal 





His melodies seem as inevitable as folk songs. 


ing your own songs. It’s as simple as that.” 
Although he could not read or write music 
(he never did learn), he could pick out a 


melody on the piano in the key of F*. In | 


1909 Berlin, now calling himself Irving 
because it sounded tonier, landed a $25-a- 
week job with a Tin Pan Alley publisher 
Two years later, he picked his way into 
American musical history with Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band. Morea march thana 
rag, it made Berlin famous, erroneously, 
as the “ragtime king”; what it really made 
him was king of the pop song. 

The hit parade had begun. When his 
wife Dorothy Goetz died in 1912, Berlin 
poured out his grief in his first real ballad, 
When I Lost You. The Ziegfeld Follies of 
1919 brought forth A Pretty Girl Is Like a 





years older. His father Moses, a cantor, | Melody; 1924 saw both the tenderly | 
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his business acumen. Fiercely pro- 

tective of the copyrights to his songs, 
he helped establish the principle that ev- 
ery performance of a composer’s work de- 
served a royalty. At the end, the boy from 
Cherry Street was worth millions. 

His last show was Mr. President 
(1962), a failure. But he continued to 
pick out tunes just the same. “The ques- 
tion is,” he would ask rhetorically, “are 
you going to be a crabby old man or are 
you going to write another song?” He 
watched his parade of birthdays go by 
quietly, embarrassed by the fuss made by 
the world at large. Though fans gathered 
outside his Manhattan town house for a 
100th birthday serenade, he was unim- 
pressed with his longevity. “Age,” he ob- 
served, “is no mark of merit unless you do 
something constructive with it.” What he 
did was indisputable a 


greatest success with Annie Get Your | 


later, it was on to Hollywood, where | 
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6,000 years of culture in 160th of a second. 


The photographs of “A Day in the Life of China” China. Such a remarkable day may never occur again. 
capture the soul of a nation that was... on Apnil 17, 1989. We thought that we were spon ° 

Eighty-seven photographers catalogued daily soring an important photography book. Nikon 
life, with unprecedented access throughout mainland — Instead, we helped create a history book. ‘greatest prctures 
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About-Face 
Japan curbs its drift nets 
and stops ivory imports 


The Japanese have long 
been denounced as environ- 
mental villains, who import 
too many products made 
from endangered species 
and carry on destructive 
logging and fishing opera- 
tions throughout the Pacific 
region. In two specific areas this month, 
Tokyo responded to the pressure from 
other nations. 

Last week Japan announced that it 
would sharply curtail one of its most con- 
troversial practices: the use of drift nets. 
These enormous expanses of nylon mesh, 
which fan out for miles behind trawlers, 
are generally intended to catch squid and 
tuna, but they also indiscriminately trap 
and kill large numbers of other fish, sea- 
birds, porpoises and other marine mam- 
mals. Japanese officials said they would 
reduce the drift-net fleet in the South Pa- 
cific to 20 ships, the same number that 
worked the area in the 1987-88 season. 
This season the fleet had grown to at least 
60 boats. The restrictions do not apply to 
the approximately 450 boats that ply the 
North Pacific, where they allegedly net 


Endangered 
Earth 


Alzheimer’s Clue 


It may not begin in the brain 


Izheimer’s disease, among the most 
horrifying to strike the elderly, is also 
one of the most mysterious. Now scien- 
tists have found a small but tantalizing 
clue to its workings. Dr. Dennis J. Selkoe, 
co-director of the Center for Neurologic 
Diseases at Boston’s Brigham and Wom- 
en’s Hospital, led a team of researchers 
that detected deposits of beta amyloid 
protein, long associated with Alzheimer’s, 
in the skin, blood vessels and intestines of 
patients with the disorder. Previously the 
beta amyloid had been found only in the 
brains of Alzheimer’s victims. The study, 
reported in last week’s Nature, suggests 
that Alzheimer’s may not begin in the 
brain, as has generally been assumed. 
This new knowledge could lead to a prac- 
tical skin test for detecting the disease and 
may eventually help scientists learn how 
to prevent it. 
The most common cause of dementia 
in the elderly, Alzheimer’s killed some 
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large numbers of sea trout and salmon 
that might otherwise be caught by US., 


Canadian and Soviet fishermen. 


Just the week before, Japan declared 





Milestones 








a total ban on ivory imports. The coun- 
try’s ivory carvers have traditionally been 
the most avid consumers of tusks taken 
from African elephants. But in recent 


years, concerned that the rapid depletion 
of elephant herds could mean the end of 
their ancient trade, the carvers have 
agreed to ever tightening import restric- 


tions. Now Tokyo has decided to halt all 


shipments indefinitely and let the carvers 


work from ivory stockpiles. 


Environmentalists praised Japan’s ac- 


tions but noted that the reduction in drift- 
net use was much less sweeping than the 
ivory ban. Said New Zealand Prime Minis- 


ter Geoffrey Palmer: “Any drift netting in 


the South Pacific is unacceptable.” 


One of the nets’ unintended victims 


100,000 Americans last year and afflicts 
2.5 million with what has been called the 
death of the mind. Symptoms include se- 
vere loss of memory and _ personality 
changes that range from angry outbursts 
to withdrawal and depression. Diagno- 
sis—at best tentative—has been possible 
only through a process of eliminating oth- 
er brain ailments that could cause similar 


symptoms. 


The brains of victims characteristical- 
ly contain plaques that include the beta 
amyloid, but its presence can only be con- 
firmed after death. Whether it helps cause 
the brain degeneration or is a by-product 
is not clear. But if the beta amyloid is the 
cause, then the Boston research could rep- 
resent a turning point. The study suggests 
that the suspect chemical may be pro- 
duced in one or more tissues outside the 
brain, circulate in the bloodstream and 
enter various other tissues. But damage 
seems to occur only when the beta amy- 
loid is deposited in certain regions of the 
brain important to memory and intellect. 
If that is true, then a way might be found 
to block the delivery of the protein to the 
brain. That could slow down—or even 


halt—Alzheimer’s. 
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SUIT FILED. By Brian Wilson, 47, songwriter 
for the Beach Boys; against Irving Music, 
Inc. and his former attorneys; for the 
copyrights to more than 100 of the group’s 
songs and $100 million in damages; in Los 
Angeles. Wilson’s father Murry sold the 
rights to such sun-and-sand classics as 
Good Vibrations and Surfin’ U.S.A. to the 
company for $700,000 in 1969. The suit 
alleges that Wilson was unable to assert 
his rights to the songs because of his drug 
and alcohol dependency and psychologi- 
cal problems. 




































ARRESTED. Richard Secord, 57, retired Air 
Force major general who faces trial on 
conspiracy charges for his role as an arms 
dealer in the Iran-contra affair; for driv- 
ing while intoxicated; in Vienna, Va. Se- 
cord, who was convicted of drunken driv- 
ing four months ago, could lose his license 
for six months if found guilty on the sec- 
ond charge. 


















































CONVICTED. Richard Ramirez, 29, Southern 
California’s notorious Night Stalker; of 13 
counts of murder and 30 felony charges, 
including rape, sodomy and burglary; in 
Los Angeles. In 1984 and 1985 Ramirez 
went on a 14-month rampage, terrifying 
Angelenos by leaving satanic symbols at 
murder sites and forcing victims to swear 
allegiance to the devil. The jury returned 
its verdict after 22 days of deliberation. 
Ramirez, captured four years ago by an 
angry mob that recognized him from po- 
lice sketches, muttered a single word as he 
was led from the courthouse: “Evil.” 













HOSPITALIZED. Dorothy Walker Bush, 88, 
the President's mother; for pneumonia; in 
Greenwich, Conn. 





















DIED. Steven Stayner, 24, who as a seven- 
year-old was spirited away by a sexually 
abusive man who held him captive for 
more than seven years; after a hit-and-run 
driver collided with his motorcycle; near 
Merced, Calif. On his way home from 
school in 1972, Stayner was grabbed off a 
Merced street by Kenneth Parnell, a hotel 
clerk who convinced the boy that his par- 
ents had given him up for adoption. In 
1980 Stayner and another abducted child, 
five-year-old Timmy White, escaped; 
Parnell served five years in prison for kid- 
naping. Stayner’s story was the subject of 
the 1989 television film J Know My First 
Name Is Steven. 





































DIED. Jay Stewart, 71, barker-voiced side- 
kick to Monty Hall on the game show 
Let’s Make a Deal from 1963 to 1976; 
from a self-inflicted gunshot wound; in 
Los Angeles. The announcer, whose real 
name was Jay Fix, retired a year ago to 
become an agent for other announcers 
and em¢ees. 
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Some of the toughest 
customers in the air only 
fly Lufthansa. 


Seeing to it that a shark has a comfortable flight is no 
mean feat. They need custom-made tanks, a special 
ole=F-ltallale B19) er-[-liVice- LaleR all meliZamiltelal@-licialer- lal 6 


Fortunately, at Lufthansa, we don't scare easily. In fact, 
we specialize in demanding customers. Because 
whether they're sharks in cargo or bankers in Busi- 
ness Class, our passengers are international travelers. 
For them, a comfortable environment and excellent 
service are musts, not extras. 


And that means that no matter how tough a customer 
you are, it's pretty certain that we can make you a 
Satisfied one. 


People expect the world of us: 


r : Lufth 
| wA © Lufthansa 


German Airlines 






{¢ 
Luffhansa is a participantin the mileage programs of United, De 
USAjr and Continental tern. See your io Agent for details, 
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FOR ONLY $2.95 
FIND OUT 
WHAT THE 

LAST 10 YEARS 
WERE ALL 

ABOUT. 


meaning behind 
the awesome 80's 
in PEOPLE’s 
special new issue. 


From the good. To the bad. 

To the “totally rad.” Now you 
can put the 80’s in perspective— 
and see why the decade made 
such a difference. 

PEOPLE's special new issue 
covers it all. The new heroes. 

The rising stars. The history- 
makers. 

There’s even an exclusive inter- 
view with our former President. 
Plus a fascinating quiz that lets you 
test your knowledge of the 80’s. 

On Sale Oct. 2nd. Don’t 


miss it! 


That’s what we're all about. 








A Child of 
The New World 


THE BELLAROSA CONNECTION 
by Saul Bellow 
Penguin; 102 pages; $6.95 








BY PAUL GRAY 


aul Bellow created a lot of excitement 

last March when he allowed his no- 

vella A Theft to appear as a paperback 

original, thus abandoning the hard covers 

| that might have seemed more appropriate 

for a work by a Nobel laureate. Scarcely 

six months later, he has done the same 

thing again. Whether it makes commer- 

cial sense to flood the market with short 

books by Bellow remains to be seen. But 

book lovers, as opposed to bookkeepers, 

have every reason to cheer his decision to 
come ahead with more. 

As taut and stirring as A Theft was, 
The Bellarosa Connection is even better. 
Bellow here stands squarely on the 
ground that he conquered long ago: the 
dislocations—wrenching, comic or 
both—of being Jewish in America. Bel- 
low’s narrator, a man in his early 70s, 
never reveals his own name, but he engag- 
ingly—and a bit smugly—displays the 
trappings of his success: “I force myself to 
remember that I was not born in a Phila- 
delphia house with 20-foot ceilings but be- 
gan life as the child of Russian Jews from 
New Jersey.” He had earned his mansion, 
plus his Wasp wife Deirdre and several 
million dollars, by founding the Mnemo- 
syne Institute,‘an upscale think tank de- 
signed to help government and corporate 
bigwigs improve their powers of recall: 
“As I used to say to clients, ‘Memory is 
| life.’ ” 

Retired and a widower, he tries to rec- 
ollect the odd story of Harry Fonstein, the 
nephew of his father’s second wife. He has 
not seen Harry and his wife Sorella for 30 
years, but he finds them disturbingly 
memorable. Harry had reached the US. 
through bizarre circumstances. Barely es- 
caping his native Poland ahead of the Na- 
zis, he finally fetched up in Rome, only to 
be arrested by Mussolini’s police. Soon, he 
was approached by an Italian man and 
given instructions on how to walk out of 
jail, go to Genoa and get on a ship bound 
for freedom. His adviser mentions the 
name Billy Rose, which Harry hears as 
Bellarosa. Only later does he realize that 
the person who has organized and funded 








the network that saved his life is a famous, | 


indefatigably vulgar and flamboyant 
Broadway producer. 

Harry, newly arrived in the U.S. and 
married to the American-born Sorella, 
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Bellow: on conquered ground : 
Invoking disturbing memories. 


| would like to thank his benefactor. But 


Rose, a glutton for publicity in all other 
aspects, will not see Harry or acknowl- 
edge his letters. And how does the narra- 
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tor know all this? Through the confi- | 
dences of Sorella, immensely fat (“She 


was biologically dramatized in waves and 
scrolls of tissue”) and enormously dedi- 
cated (“a tiger wife’) to the well-being of 
her husband. Harry eventually gives up 
hope of thanking Rose, but his spouse 
does not. 

Bellow’s spokesman happens to be on 
the scene, at the King David Hotel in Je- 
rusalem in 1959, when Sorella manages to 
arrange a showdown with her husband’s 
savior. She tells all, of course. Her descrip- 
tion of the crucial encounter, both poi- 
gnant and hilarious, settles nothing ex- 
cept the certainty that Broadway Billy 
Rose will do anything to avoid receiving 
an expression of gratitude by Polish im- 
migrant Harry Fonstein. 

But the story does not end here; it 
erupts at the impasse. The old man, re- 
calling these events, suddenly realizes 
that he has got them all wrong. He had as- 
sumed an ironic, detached amusement 
when listening to Sorella. Surely his classy 
Status has raised him above the agonies of 
European Jews and the notoriety of glitz 
peddlers like Rose. Wrong, he under- 
stands on looking back. Sorella had con- 
sulted him, not because of his cosmopoli- 
tan intellect, but because she saw him as a 
slightly better-mannered version of Billy 
Rose and his all-American success. “You 
pay a price for being a child of the New 
World,” he decides. This crowded, unfor- 
gettable tale handsomely settles the 
account a 
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AUTOMATIC DUPLEXING AUTOMATIC EXPOSURE 


AUTOMATIC SORTING OPTIONS AUTOMATIC PAPER SELECTION 


Frantically looking for a 
dependable 25-cpm copier? Relax 

Canon's new Anxiety Reduction 
Series takes the worry out of copying 

Innovations like a long-life copying 
drum, sophisticated fine-grain toner 
and self-diagnosing control panel 
were specifically designed to give you 
more copies and fewer headaches 


And whether you choose the 
NP 3825 with its duplexing, editing 
and color capabilities or the more 
basic productivity of the NP3325, you 
can count on the Anxiety Reduction 
Series to deliver what you need most 
from your office copier. Increased 
reliability without increasing your 
blood pressure. 


NP 3825/3325 
Anxiety Reduction Series m= 


For more information, cail toll free 1-800-OK CANON. Or write Canon US.A. Inc, PO. Box 3900, Peoria, IL 61614 © 1989 Canon USA. Inc 
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PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 

















BELLE GROVE, MIDOLETOWN, VA. A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY 


Planning on restoring a house, saving a land- 
mark, reviving your neighborhood? 

No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation and support preserva- 
tion efforts in your community. 

Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 

National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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POODLE SPRINGS 
by Raymond Chandler 
and Robert B. Parker 
Putnam; 268 pages; $18.95 


aymond Chandler influenced the 
American detective novel so strongly 
that even his imitators have imitators. 


Among the best of the second-generation | 


models is Robert B. Parker, 57, whose pri- 
vate investigator, Spenser, shares Philip 
Marlowe’s gruff chivalry and, like Chan- 
dler’s “Galahad of the gutter,” bears the 
surname of an Elizabethan literary figure. 

So it is not surprising that Parker was 
hired to complete Poodle Springs, a Mar- 
lowe caper unfinished when the author 
died in 1959. Complete is an understate- 
ment. Only the first four chapters (scenes 
really) belong to the master; the remain- 
ing 37 are Parker’s. Readers who use their 


| ears as well as their eyes will notice rhyth- 


mic differences. Chandler’s sentences are 
usually punchier than Parker's. R.C.: “It 
was a very handsome house except that it 
stank decorator.” R.P.: “I found an office 
finally, as close to a dump as Poodle 
Springs gets, south of Ramon Drive, up- 
stairs over a filling station.” 

Moreover, Parker’s Marlowe can 
seem like an anachronism in search of a 
time frame. He drinks rye, smokes Cam- 
els and maintains an antique fee structure 
($100 a day plus expenses). But there are 
also contemporary touches. Women wear 
tank tops and police uniforms, and por- 
nography has gone public. 
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Parker Chandler 


Parker's problem is how to throw in 
the tank tops and still have a Marlowe 
who is 42, not 72. After all, he lives on 
mostly butts and alcohol and commutes 
between Los Angeles and Poodle (read 
Palm) Springs, where he beds down with 
his new wife. She is beautiful, rich and 
dead set on getting an obstinate Marlowe 
to give up his grubby profession. 

Parker's ploy is to distract year 
counters and prop watchers with a nifty 
plot and vintage dialogue. His solution to 
the marriage dilemma is resolved in a 
thoroughly modern manner that requires 
neither a long goodbye nor a farewell, my 
lovely. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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OK. Who ordered three books for three bucks and how 
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3books, 3 bucks. 
No commitment. No kidding. 


Whatever your reading taste, QPB has something for you. 
Just check out the selection on this page. Then choose any 3 
books for $3, plus shipping and handling. After that, you're 
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book club for you? 
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A Stitch in Time 





IN COUNTRY Directed by Norman Jewison 
Screenplay by Frank Pierson and Cynthia Cidre 


Vi Nam represents a great jagged 
gash in the fabric of American his- 
tory, an ugly tear in a tapestry that peo- 
ple once believed had been woven out of 
| high ideals and simple decency. A few 
years ago, when it became obvious that 
it was time to repair that rent, our pop- 
ular culture took on something of the 
air of a vast quilting bee, 
with writers, filmmakers and 
TV producers bending over 
their restorative needlework. 

Samantha Hughes (Emi- 
ly Lloyd) of Jn Country, an 
adaptation of the novel by 
Bobbie Ann Mason, is a di- 
rect, even artless, projection 
of this healing spirit. There 
is nothing metaphoric about 
the empty space left in her 
life by the war; her father 
was killed in Viet Nam be- 
fore she could know him. 
Her mother having remar- 
ried and moved away, Sa- 
mantha has chosen to stay 
behind and share the tum- 
bledown family home in 
Hopewell, Ky., with her un- 
cle Emmett (Bruce Willis), a 
veteran damaged by the war 
in some way he refuses to 
name. Now in the summer 
after her high school graduation, she 
comes upon the letters her dad wrote 
from Nam, and eventually his diary. 
Using this material to chart her way, 
she sets out, innocent but determined, to 
reimagine her father and the long-ago 
war that took him from her. 

Samantha’s straight-ahead spirit as 
evoked by Lloyd is irresistibly winning. 
Eventually it becomes the wedge that 
pries Emmett out of his shell and forces 
the girl's grandmother Mamaw (Peggy 
Rea) to face the feelings that she too 
| has denied since her son's death. These 
are superb performances as well: Willis 
has never employed his alert reserve to 
better effect; Rea perfectly catches both 
the refrigerator-tidying comedy and the 
unspoken yearnings of an American 
Everymom. 

In its early passages, Jn Country's 
script perhaps pursues too many banal 
and inconsequential matters as it por- 
trays teen life in a small town. Sa- 
mantha has a boyfriend who does not 
match her in wit and spirit. She has a 
girlfriend contending with an unwel- 
come pregnancy. But the film starts to 


* . é 
Emmett (Willis) and Samantha (Lloyd) survey the damage 
A pilgrimage in search of connections. 


gather force and direction when a 
dance, organized to honor the local Viet 
vets, works out awkwardly. And when— 
at Samantha’s insistence—Emmett and 
Mamaw join her on a pilgrimage to the 
Viet Nam Veterans Memorial in Wash- 
ington, the movie achieves real power. 
Director Norman Jewison understates 





> os 


his final sequence with admirable tact. 
No melodramatic shocks of recognition, 
no epiphanies—merely simple people si- 
lently touching the names of loved ones 
inscribed on the memorial, tentatively, 
thoughtfully restoring connections. It is 
just fine, just right, just enough for now. 
In Country is, finally, a lovely, necessary 
little stitch in our torn time. a 


Bakelite in Heat 


BLACK RAIN 

Directed by Ridley Scott 
Screenplay by Craig Bolotin 
and Warren Lewis 





his fall the moviegoer has a choice of 

two Black Rains set in Japan, but 
they’re not hard to tell apart. One is Shohei 
Imamura’s stark meditation on Hiroshima 
1945. The other is a cop movie backed by 
some heavy Hollywood artillery: the pro- 
ducers of Fatal Attraction. Michael Doug- 
las and Andy Garcia are two New York 
City detectives on the trail of a cool, vicious 


| Japanese gangster (Yusaku Matsuda). 











Their contact in the Osaka constabulary is 
a by-the-book gent (Ken Takakura) af- 
fronted by Douglas’ bullying. You've seen 
this picture before; last year it was called 
Red Heat. “Theft is theft—there is no gray 
area,” Takakura observes, and Douglas ri- 
postes, “New York is one big gray area.” 

There are no gray areas in Ridley Scott 
movies; the director of Blade Runner 
tosses color and atmosphere into every 
shot. The man has never photographed a 
dry sidewalk in his life; the tiles have got to 
glisten like Bakelite in heat. Neon glyphs 
snake around each lurid shop sign. An om- 
inous bike boy threads his Suzuki around 
columns in a Japanese mall-cathedral. 

Is this the pinnacle of Scott’s luscious 
style or a parody of it? Maybe it’s the spec- 
tacle of a director running for cover. Scott’s 
last hit was Alien, a decade ago; these days 
his brother Tony directs the blockbusters 
(Top Gun, Beverly Hills Cop ID. So Black 


| Rain catches a gifted imagist between in- 


spirations, biding his time without quite 
wasting ours. —By Richard Corliss 


Pigstruck 


QUEEN OF HEARTS 
Directed by Jon Amiel 
Screenplay by Tony Grisoni 
Hi ollywood wants to paint an anecdote 
on a $40 million canvas. The Brits, 
in their strapped-for-quid, post- 
David Lean days, toil to see how 
many angels can dance on the head of a 
penny. For perhaps a tenth of Black 
Rain's budget, Queen of Hearts lays out a 
beguiling panorama of romance and re- 
venge, coming of age and coming to 
terms. Oh, and the niftiest talking pig 
since Porky. 

In the cloistered Italian village of San 
Gimignano, bold Rosa (Anita Zagaria) is 
engaged to a town big shot but loves Da- 
nilo Lucca (Joseph Long). In a suicidal 
swoon, the lovers leap from the cathedral 
tower—and land, in a flick of Tony Gri- 
soni’s supple narrative, in London’s Ital- 
ian quarter. Ten-year-old Eddie Lucca 
(Ian Hawkes) tells the story with a child’s 
wily innocence as filtered through the 
memory of a wistful adult. 

Jon Amiel has catered this sort of 
phantasmagoric feast before; he directed 
Dennis Potter’s magnificent TV serial 
The Singing Detective. Once or twice 
Amiel is hobbled by the conflicting de- 
mands of a sprawling vision and a thin 
wallet. The movie starts out of breath 
and keeps on running. But that’s O.K.., in 
fact, for a couple of hours it’s criminally 
enjoyable. Who would have thought that 
you could transport three roiling genera- 
tions of Italians and get Moonstruck in 
Britain? —R.C. 
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Miatific Bliss in Five Gears 


| This is his is definitel ly not your father’ s Hupmobile 


BY JOHN SKOW 


his is embarrassing, but la am stand- 

ing in front of 14 Carrots, the health- 
food store, looking at a little blue convert- 
ible and thinking, “Aw, isn’t it cute?” I do 
not usually gurgle about cars. Like other 





| citizens with some mileage on them, I 





used to love cars, maybe 30 years ago, and 
then I grew up. Now when a hunk of junk 
that cost twice the price of my first house 





price to $15,000 or more. Beyond that, sur- 
charges that dealers are able to pile on be- 
cause of the car's popularity average 
$4,000 (up to $8,000 in California, says a 
Mazda official). But why are we talking 
about money? 

Having charge of a Miata is like tak- 
ing a puppy for a walk. People want to pat 
its stubby little muzzle (which looks as if it 
is not quite ready for the big world, since it 
lacks a conventional front bumper). They 


| In New Jersey, Mazda's new Miata sports car draws admiring glances from passersby 





Taking this puppy for a walk encourages people to smile, talk and | bu y 


needs new front shocks at only 120,000 
miles, my feeling is bitter resentment. 
Americans hate their cars. 

“Love your car!” 
who is quite pretty, has skipped across the 
main street of my New Hampshire town 
to say this. “Thanks,” I tell her modestly, 
wondering if it would be all right to twirl 
my mustache. I borrowed this Mazda MX- 
5 Miata three days ago. People edge away 
when I park my usual vehicle, a large 
black four-wheel-drive Ford plow truck 
with red pinstriping and air horns. But the 
Miata gets passersby smiling and talking: 
teenagers, old couples, a fellow dressed in 
muscles and a camouflage shirt at a tire 
store, bicyclists in bicycle suits. Other con- 
spicuous cars are costly and imposing and 
draw hate waves, as they are intended to. 
Decent householders glare, knowing you 
couldn't own the thing unless you were a 
drug dealer or a peculating corpocrat. The 
Miata is relatively cheap, if one of your rel- 
atives is a rich uncle. Its base price is under 


$14,000, though optional doodads push the 


The young woman, | 
| of reason. Have a nice cup of decaf tea. 





tell you about sports cars they owned, and 
when they get to the part where they sold 
the old XK 120, they look stricken. 

Yes, yes. Now sit down, says the voice 


Try to remember that a car is not a puppy 
True, the dreamer muses, but if adult 
automobiles bred and had young, the re- 
sult might be a Miata: short nosed, round- 
ed and soft looking; mischievous, with a 
funny, not quite serious growl 

Ah, the growl. The exhaust note, as 
you wind the little, high-revving, 116-h.p 
engine up through five gears, sounds like 
one-fourth of a Ferrari. Or, memory says, 
like an old MG-TC or Porsche Speedster 
Which is to say, cunningly tuned to bring 
a grin but not a police cruiser. This is true, 
more or less, of the Miata’s performance. 
Steering is solid and very quick; cornering 
is flat, without sway or slosh; and straight- 
out acceleration (0 to 60 m.p.h. in 8.6 sec.) 
is brisk but not pavement scorching 

It is a toy, of course. There is enough 
room in its midget trunk for | two tennis 
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rackets and one can of balls. Is it a yup- 
mobile? A delicate question, but the an- 
swer is not really. Yuppies lack a sense of 
nonsense. They buy BMW or Saab Turbo 
convertibles, ragtop versions of sedans 
that are irreproachably expensive and 
slightly stodgy. If you must pick up your 
elderly aunt, her Doberman and her 
scuba gear at the airport, you can manage 
it in one of these. In the Miata, no. 

One requirement of a proper sports 
car is that there be a lot of technical gib- 
berish to discuss with envying friends. 
The Miata has a rigid, monocoque body, 
designed solely to be a roadster (there is 
no sedan model); a 16-valve, four-cylinder 
engine with cast-iron block and double- 
overhead cams, redlined at 7,000 
r.p.m.; independent, double- 
wishbone suspension with anti- 
roll bars; disk brakes all around; 
a lovely, five-speed, manual, 
close-ratio gearbox; and rack and 
pinion steering. And, yes, the top 
can be raised or lowered with one 
hand, from inside the car, though 
your other hand should not be 
holding a cup of coffee. 

Now lower yourself down, 
down, behind the leather-cov- 
ered wheel (which contains an 
air bag, though there is none for 
your passenger; sorry about that, 
Darleen). Turn on the engine and 
vroom it a couple of times. Adjust 
your cowboy hat. Blast off. Note 
the Magic Fingers feeling. This is 
called “road feel’; it lets you 
know you are in a sports car and 
keeps the seat of your pants on its 
toes. Turn the wheel, but not 
much, and note that the car turns 
too, right now. Glance upward, 
and sense the sun spilling through the blur 
of green-to-red-turning maple leaves 

Mazda will import 20,000 Miatas (in 
three colors, red, blue or white) by the end 
of the year, and an additional 40,000 next 
year. Virtually all the '89 quota is spoken 
for, though tales, possibly tall, persist of 
buyers calling Mazda dealers in the distant 
boonies (“Ay-yuh, we got one uh them”), 
flying thousands of miles and driving off in 
Miatific bliss. St. Louis resident Judy 
Buchmiller placed an ad in the Los Ange- 
les Times offering her $16,000 red Miata 
for $32,000. Similar ads appear every day 
listing Owners in such states as Kansas, 
Nebraska and Michigan, most of whom 
expect buyers to pay delivery charges 

But never mind sufferers who don’t 
have one. Drive around a college campus 
a couple of times. Do a circuit of your 
shopping center. Raise your cowboy hat 
and say “Howdy” whenever eye contact 
is made. Then whoosh away in a cloud of 
envy. —With reporting by S.C. Gwynne /Detroit 
and Tara Weingarten/Los Angeles 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE * 





t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
facts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. If your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30 days for prompt refund. 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


ncient Mandarins dating back 800 years be- 

lieved that these Chinese Exercise Balls 
induced well-being of the body 
and serenity of spirit. These 
treasured gifts were given 
to President Reagan and 
his wife while visiting 
China. The Chinese say 
that rotating the balls in the 
palm of each hand stimulates 
the fingers and acupuncture 
points, and improves circulation of 
vital energy throughout the body. Sports 
enthusiasts, musicians, computer users and 
health-conscious people everywhere consider 
them great muscle conditioners. Arthritis suf- 
ferers feel a decided benefit from this gentle but 
challenging exercise. Very effective for relaxation 
and meditation, Chinese Exercise Balls emit a 
distantly mysterious chime as you turn them. 
Beautifully handcrafted, 45 mm. hollow polished 
chrome balls are perfectly weighted and fit com- 
fortably into the average man’s or woman's hand. 
In silk brocade box. $29.95 #1702. 


POCKET-SIZED MEMORY 

















ALLERGY AND COLD BUSTER 


NEVER A DULL MOMENT 





major scientific breakthrough 

— The Viralizer System — gives 

you relief from cold, sinus and allergy 
symptoms. It’s the newest development 
of a concept pioneered at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. The 
cause of the common cold is the 
heat sensitive Rhinovirus family 
which lives and multiplies in the nose 
= = and throat. Viralizer delivers a gentle, 
controlled heat which penetrates the nose and 
throat and dispenses either of two mild, over-the- 
counter, medicated sprays, Vira-Spray I is an anal- 
gesic, anti-bacterial spray. Vira-Spray II is a decon- 
gestant that relieves nasal congestion due to colds, 
hay fever, sinusitis or allergies, The Viralizer can 
produce effective relief by using it for only a few 
minutes, several times a day. Clinical tests prove 
the Viralizer System 90% effective in treating 
symptoms of upper respiratory infection. Doctor- 
recommended, the Viralizer works in 24 hours or 
less without pills. Safe for 
children and adults. Comes 
with a 3-pack 
refill of Vira- 
Sprays. 
$39.95 
#1691. 













e Atari Data Bank is the most innovative, easy-to-use, multi-function Data Bank in its class, No 





more fumbling i notes or phone books. Touch a key and information is at your fingertips. 
meee Holds up to 50 names, numbers and memos in its 2K memory. 
Raised rubber keys for easy data entry, built-in clock with 
date display, 8-function calculator and a secret function to 
safeguard confidential data, all on a 2-line 24-character 
display! Scroll feature for access to information, all in 
alphabetical order, or direct search for instant retrieval. 
Turns itself off if you forget. The perfect solution for complete 
business and personal organization. $29.95 #2252. 


TAKE YOUR CONTACTS FOR A SPIN 





ontact lenses — so convenient to wear...so inconvenient to 
te clean! The FDA found the risk of eye damage to be significantly 
reduced by proper lens care. The Clensatron’, developed specifi- 
cally to minimize problems of lens care is clinically proven to 
offer contact lens wearers an alternative to the traditional, 
“finger-rubbing” method which can scratch or tear lenses. 
Revolving at a rate of 150 cycles per minute, it thoroughly scrubs your 
lenses in two minutes, removing protein deposits and other contami- 
nants that may damage your eyes. Works with hard, soft and gas- 
permeable lenses. Compact for travel, uses two AA batteries. AC adaptor 
included; UL listed. Manufacturer's l-yr warranty. $59.95 #2680, 








he new Chef's 
> Choice” Profes- 
sional Model 110 


sharpener is on the 
cutting edge of knife- 
sharpening technol- 
_! ogy, honing kitchen, 
pocket, fillet and sporting knives to better- 
than-razor sharpness in minutes...over the entire 
length of the blade! Patented bi-level magnetic 
guides hold knives at the precise sharpening angle, 
eliminating guesswork. Diamond abrasives safely 
sharpen steel or alloy knives in three stages to 
form a perfectly smooth, triple bevel edge that will 
stay sharp longer than conventional edges. World 
class chef Pierre Franey in his V.¥. Times column, 
hailed the Chef's Choice* as “unparalleled for 
putting an exceedingly sharp and long-lasting 
edge on knives of all kinds? Manufacturer's 
2-year limited 
warranty. UL lis- 
ted, measures 
9” x 3h" x 

4h", $79.95 

white #2451; 

black #2455. 


GOODBYE BACK PAIN 


ore than 6.5 million 

Americans suffer from 
back pain daily...and more 
than 8 out of 10 will eventu- 
ally suffer from it. Research 
has shown that 83% of back 
problems are caused by mus: 
cles that have become weak 
ue to stress and lack of 
exercise. But that's 
actually good news, 
because it means that most back pain is prevent- 
able! The “Say Goodbye to Back Pain” video is 
derived from the YMCA’s “Y’s Way to a Healthy 
Back” program which is based on research by 
noted back care expert, Dr. Hans Kraus. This 
doctor-recommended program is used at YMCA‘s 
nationwide, and has helped hundreds of thou- 
sands of people where other methods have failed. 
Scientifically proven to reduce or eliminate 
back pain in more than 80% of cases. Consult 
your doctor before beginning this six-week pro- 
gram of easy, relaxing and amazingly effective 
exercises which will help restore the strength 
and flexibility of your back...no matter how long 
you've neglected it. 96 minutes. $39.95 #2370. 
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THEY'RE 





COMING TO TAKE 
a 


Nabisco Championships, Harbour Town, Oct. 23- 29 


It's the climax of almost a year of grinding compet ition. Now, the top 30 golf. 

in the world are coming to Harbour Town at Sea Pines to capture the richest first 

prize on the PGA TOUR - $450,000. Don't miss the exciting action. Be there 
1en they arrive to take the Harbour. For ticket information, call (803) 671-2448 















“Before you invest inanew furnace 
call 1-800-HOT-SALE for the lowdown 
on howa Bryant gas furnace will make 
your home more comfortable than ever.” 


ae Meh ysoge 


USAF Test Pilot, Ret 


Believe me, I’m a guy who appreciates his 
comfort. 

That’s why I’m a big fan of the Bryant 
Plus 90 gas furnace. 

It’s got a specially designed heating system 
that evenly balances the warmth throughout 
the house. Quietly and smoothly. Makes gas 
heating feel even better. 

And cost even less. Because this is the 
most efficient furnace Bryant’s ever built. 
And boy, is it built. For the long haul. 

For my money, the Plus 90 has the right 
~—==s=,._ stuff. To learn all the reasons why, 
talk to your Bryant dealer. For his 
name and number call, toll-free 
1-800-HOT-SALE. 

Just say Chuck Yeager sent you. 










For comfort you 
i tle] COOLING CY can afford, choose gas 
. America's favorite way to heat 
The right stuff to last. : 
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The Adam and Eve of Modernism 





Picasso and Braque’s ‘passionate adventure” in Cubism 





BY ROBERT HUGHES 


es and Braque: Pioneering 
Cubism,” which goes on view this 
week at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City, is by far the most de- 
manding show MOMA has ever done. 
Whatever one’s stamina for comparing 
nuances of pictorial meaning, it will be 
taxed by this long sequence of more than 
350 mostly small, mostly brown works of 
art that fill two floors of the museum 
through Jan. 16. This will be the array of 
Cubist evidence at which future scholars 
will look back. Curator William Rubin, 
director emeritus of MOMA’s department 
of painting and sculpture, has called in 
all his markers. “Picasso and Braque” is 
his retirement aria, the climax of a 
great career in modernist scholarship. 

Cubism is the archetype of 
20th century cultural move- 
ments. Indeed, it is the reason 
so many people have come to 
think of modern art as a se- 
quence of movements, group 
activities. Neither Pablo Picas- 
so nor Georges Braque could 
have created it on his own: it 
was a truly cooperative process 
in which Picasso (for a short 
time) was relieved of the psy- 
chic burden of egoistic cre- 
ation—the loneliness of the vir- 
tuoso—and the more cautious 
and measured Braque was 
spurred into radical experi- 
ment. It marks, more clearly 
than any other, the point at 
which modern art broke away 
from commonsense vision and 
split its audience into a tiny co- 
terie who “got it” and a large 
majority who did not. By mak- 
ing the process of creation part 
of its subject, it ushered in the 
self-reflexiveness of modern- 
ism: art thinking about art. 

The American museum in- 
dustry has long argued that 
practically all later styles of 
20th century painting and 
sculpture can be defined 
through either their origins in 
Cubism or their opposition to it. 
Abstract art comes out of the 
virtual disappearance of the 
recognizable nude or still life 
from Braque’s and Picasso’s 
work in the autumn of 1911. 
Pop art is born in the letters, 
headlines and brand names 


| they stenciled and glued onto their sur- 


faces. Constructivist sculpture descends 
from Braque’s paper constructions and 


Picasso's tin guitar. Abstract Expression- 


ism gets its originality from its struggle to 


| “escape the Cubist grid” —which was nev- 
| er a grid anyway. Cubism, from this sim- 


plified and patristic standpoint, becomes 
the tree in the primal garden of modern- 
ism, and Picasso and Braque its Adam 
and Eve. 

Hence whole pyramids and stupas of 
doctoral paper have been raised over its 
site. No short period in the lives of two 
artists—about seven years from Picasso’s 
completion of Les Demoiselles d'Avignon 
in 1907 to Braque’s enlistment in the 
French army in 1914—has been more an- 
alyzed by more hands. Rather than try to 
boil down all this material for the general 






BRAQUE, Violin and Pitcher, 1910 





public (a hopeless task), Rubin has taken 
a biographical approach, focusing entire- 
ly on the give-and-take between the two 
men, their bonds and differences, their 
mutual way of working through what he 
rightly calls “the most passionate adven- 
ture in our century’s art.” 

Cubism has never gone soft; it remains, 
after 80 years, mysterious, challenging and 
resistant. Neither Picasso nor Braque said 
much to explain what they believed they 
were doing. Their Cubist work contains no 
ideological positions, dramatic subject 
matter or easy anecdotes. It disdains narra- 
tive and sentiment—a severe test for Picas- 
so, whose Blue and Rose periods had been 
full of both. (On the other hand, both men’s 
paintings and collages were seeded with 
puns, sly allusions and In jokes: when the 
fragmentary writing on one of Picasso’s 
paintings from 1912 declares that “Notre 
Avenir est dans lair (Our Future is in the 
air],” one remembers that the two men 
liked to wear mechanics’ clothes and com- 
pare themselves to the Wright brothers, 
who had given flying shows in Paris in 
1908, and that Picasso’s nick- 
name for Braque was “Wil- 
bourg”—Wilbur.) It is difficult, 
subtle, cerebral and on the 
whole quite unspectacular art, 
brimming with an inventiveness 
that, simply because it has be- 
come so embedded in our very 
conception of modernity, can 
sometimes be quite difficult to 
see in its true quality. 

For Cubism was a response 
to a changed world—a France 
that was no longer describable in 
the semirural idyll of Impres- 
sionism, a place whose emergent 
reality had more to do with in- 
ventive technology, mass media 
and the density of the great capi- 
tal, Paris. Cubism is the urban 
art par excellence. It celebrates 
the rapid stream of half-com- 
pleted impressions, the overlay | 
and stutter of images and ideas, 
enforced by the tempo of city 
life: it is the art of cultural com- 
pression and flux. With its mate- 
rials, subjects and techniques, it 
lighted up the commonness of 
the modern world. 

Nowhere is its delight in the 
ironic life of overlaid signs 
made clearer than in the use of 
collage, which Picasso invented 
and Braque rapturously extend- 
ed. The caning in Picasso's Still 
Life with Chair Caning, 1912, is 
mechanically printed oilcloth, 
and its presence in the tiny 
painting—worked over with 
that fierce slanting clutter of 
painted images, newspaper, 
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glass, 











cut lemon and so 
forth—is a double play with 
signs, not the insertion of 
something real into a fiction 

It gets us nowhere to think 
that Cubism was meant as a 
form of realism. That is what 
art historians like Douglas 
Cooper thought—Cubism 
aimed for “the solid tangible 
reality of things” by represent- 
ing them from several angles. 
But “solid tangible reality” is 
hardly detectable in this show. 
You get an overwhelming 
sense of plastic energy from Pi- 
casso’s drawing of volume, but 
that is a different matter. Nei- 
ther he nor Braque was out to 
propose a systematic alterna- 
tive to one-point perspective as 
the key to making things look 
real. There was no system to Cubist shut- 
tling and lapping. Which does not mean it 
was anarchic, but rather that Picasso and 
Braque made up their coherences from 
passage to passage, from inch to inch of the 
canvas, rejecting the “timelessness” of tra- 
ditional painting as they went. 


Dream Turned 
Nightmare 


MISS SAIGON Music by 
Claude- Michel Schénberg 
Lyrics by Alain Boublil 
and Richard Maltby Jr. 





BY WILLIAM A. HENRY au 


he last helicopter lifts off from the 
US. embassy roof and sways, almost 
tauntingly, in midair. The blast from its 
rotors flutters the now useless documents 
of the South Vietnamese, crushed against 
the gates, who were promised escape but 





| are being left behind. Imbued by the occu- 





pying forces with the American Dream, 
they are abandoned to a nightmare retri- 
bution. That harrowing image from the 
newsreel of the mind not only inspired 
London’s biggest new musical but is actu- 
ally re-created onstage. While special ef- 
fects generally promote escapism rather 
than emotion, the scenes of the hasty and 
haphazardly callous U:S. retreat from Sai- 
gon reduced many in last week’s opening- 
night audience to tears. 

They were weeping because literature 
had done what it does best: define a catas- 
trophe in human terms, at the primal lev- 
el of the G.I. helpless within the com- 
pound and the woman he pledged to 
marry trapped outside. Miss Saigon, from 
the creators of Les Misérables, is too long 

















Picasso, Still Life with Chair Caning, 1912 


To follow Braque as he patiently con- 
structs his first real masterpiece, Violin 
and Pitcher, 1910, is to watch a classical 
sensibility throwing itself into the flux of | 
uncertainty and coming through intact. 
Chardin still lives beneath the silvery 
becking planes of the pitcher, and every 


« one of the hundreds of angles 
% at which the shallow facets of 
the picture impinge on one an- 
other seems both provisional 
and immutable. But this—let 
alone the far more abstracted 
paintings of late 1911, in which 
the thinnest of clues to the 
identity of objects (a pipestem, 
a playing card) swims in a va- 
porous gray-brown flux inflect- 
ed by lines that break before 
they can become architectur- 
al—is a kind of visual cohesion 
that has very little to do with 
how we actually deal with ob- 
jects in space. 

It has, on the other hand, 
everything to do with propos- 
ing infinite relationships be- 
tween things and seeing how 
many of them at a time can 
make visual sense. You still cannot walk 
into the Cubist room. But that is partly— | 
or so the paintings quietly argue—because 
you are already in it. It is the space of rela- 
tivity, the benign and long-lost mental 
space of the early 20th century, when 
newness still seemed paradisiacal. a 
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w- fated Pa Bowman and Salonga 





Catastrophe defined in human terms. 


and wayward, unevenly acted and loaded 
with clichés. But the failings hardly 
matter because the show takes on a pow- 
erful subject, explores it without easy an- 
swers and ends in true tragedy—disaster 
wrought by those who meant only to help. 

The central romance, like the politi- 
cal backdrop, is a rescue fantasy. Soldier 
Chris (Simon Bowman) meets Kim (Lea 








Salonga), a village girl turned prostitute, 
and seeks to save her from that servitude, 
then from the wrath of a cousin to whom 
she was betrothed in childhood. At last, 
impulsively, he vows to save her from the 
coming chaos. His heart is good, but his 
head is clouded: he has no thought for the 
practical realities of her future in an alien 
land, only for the sweet moment of his 
own chivalry. Even that fails. In this re- 
vamping of Madama Butterfly, Chris can- 
not get to Kim before heading home. 
Within a year he marries, not knowing 
that Kim has escaped to Bangkok—and 
borne him a son. Then a veterans’ group 
puts him in contact with his Vietnamese 
family. Chris comes to Thailand, meaning 
to meet his responsibilities, instead com- 
pleting Kim’s psychic destruction. Her 
last desperate act is to ensure her son’s fu- 
ture at the cost of her own. The primacy of 
love over money, the tale implies, is evi- 


| dent only to those who can be sure of both. 


Musically, the Les Miz team here pro- 


| vides something subtler, less lushly melo- 


dramatic. Bowman and Claire Moore as | 
his wife make the best of thankless parts, 
although his pitch and accent wobble 
while she sings gloriously. Jonathan Pryce 
is deliciously campy yet sympathetic as 
the Engineer, a Eurasian pimp evocative 
of the emcee in Cabaret. In Salonga, a star 
is born. Playing a plaster saint, she is stun- 
ningly real. But the show’s final moments 
are so bleak that despite an $8 million ad- 
vance, its future may not be assured. Some 
downers, like Les Miz, are at heart ups. 
This one is only a down. @ 
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Join The Dannon Health Plan 


We 


Membership includes 50 great Dannon’ yogurt recipes. 






The Health Club 





The Dannon* Yogurt Recipe Book Offer 





For 50 great recipes using Dannon® Yogurt, send $2.00 
check or money order with your name and address 

for the Discover Dannon” Recipe Book. 
Discover Dannon’? PO. Box 8824 
North Suburban, IL 60169-8824 

Allow 8-10 weeks lor delivery 














The Health Dip 


The Not-So-Piain Dannon’ Plain 
Nonfat Yogurt Tuna Fish Salad 


Try Dannon® Plain Nonfat Yogurt in your favorite 
tuna salad recipe or try our favorite recipe. 


1 Can (6.5 02.) tuna in water-drained 


1 Tablespoon Dijon mustard 
2 Tablespoons finely chopped 
celery 


1 Tablespoon minced onion 


1/8 Teaspoon curry 


Mix together and serve 
Yield 1 cup. 





1/3 Cup Dannon® Plain Nonfat Yogurt 
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The Days Dwindle Down 





Pennants and philosophies are at stake in the season's finales 


BY WALTER SHAPIRO 


he natural superiority of 

baseball can be expressed 
in two electric words: pennant 
races. The daily games 
through September and the 
all-or-nothing arithmetic of a 
sport still unsullied by com- 
plex playoff pairings give 
baseball a dramatic structure 
without parallel. Last week, as 
the California Angels gamely 
struggled to overtake the Oak- 
land A’s, Bert Blyleven, the 
bearded 38-year-old ace of the 
pitching staff, said, “This is 
what everybody plays for, to 
go into the last week of the 
season and have the games 
make a difference.” 

Rarely have so many late- 
September games held the po- 
tential to make such an epic 
difference for so many teams. 
In all of baseball’s four divi- 
sions, the pennant races will not be offi- 
cially decided until this week, the final 
seven days of the season. Only the San 
Francisco Giants, astride the National 
League West, possess breathing room 
ahead of the late-charging San Diego Pa- 
dres. Powered by outfielder Kevin Mitch- 
ell (46 homers) and first baseman Will 
Clark (109 RBIs), the Giants may boast 
the game’s most titanic twosome since the 
Yankee era of Roger Maris and Mickey 
Mantle. Small wonder that manager Rog- 
er Craig is chortling, “It’s going to be hard 
for anyone to catch us now.” 

What lifts the September showdowns 
in the other three divisions onto an almost 
magical plane is the identities of the con- 
tending teams themselves. No celluloid 
Field of Dreams can compete with the 
real-life resurrections that are a recurrent 
theme of this year’s pennant sagas. In 
particular, four teams vying for the play- 
offs boast a distinct personality. Whoever 
prevails can be said to vindicate not only a 
theory of how the game should be played 
but, perhaps, for those who hail baseball 
as a religion, a philosophy of life as well. 


The power of team chemistry. When 
the Toronto Blue Jays in the American 
League East dropped 24 of their first 36 
games this spring. it seemed the epitaph 
for a talented but erratic team. Renewal 
began with a new manager (soft-spoken 
Cito Gaston) whose unflappable style 
helped inspire the midseason revival of 
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| brooding power hitter George Bell. The 
August acquisition of spark-plug center- 
fielder Mookie Wilson added on-the-field 
leadership. As Gaston, one of the two 
black managers in baseball, puts it, “If I 
wasn’t sitting in the dugout, I'd buy a tick- 
et to see Mookie play.” 


The meek shall inherit the earth. In a 
rational universe, the Orioles (losers of 
107 games last year) have no business nip- 
ping at the Blue Jays’ heels. Aside from 
their lone star, indestructible shortstop 
Cal Ripken Jr., the O’s represent an 
amalgam of rookies and major-league re- 
jects. A typical lineup includes six players 
who have been released or traded cheaply 
by other teams. Jeff Ballard, their junk- 
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In tighter races, the 
Baltimore Orioles are a 
stride behind the Toronto 
Blue Jays for the Eastern 
title; the California Angels 
are chasing the Oakland 
A’s in the West. 


The San Francisco Giants 
seem to have a lock on the 
Western Division; unless 
the St. Louis Cardinals are 
spoilers, the Chicago Cubs 
will celebrate in the East. 




















Soaring: Giants second baseman Robby Thompson pivots against Padres 
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balling star pitcher, had a career record of | 
10-20 before this season. Cleanup hitter 
Mickey Tettleton never clubbed more 
than eleven homers in a year; in °89 he al- 
ready has 25. As the O’s clubhouse T 


shirts ask, WHY NOT? 


Talent will triumph over 
adversity. The Oakland A’s 
were the preseason favorites 
in the American League 
West. Even after moody slug- 
ger Jose Canseco missed the 
first half of the season and su- 
perstar stopper Dennis Eck- 
ersley soon joined him on the 
disabled list, manager Tony 
La Russa kept the Bay Area 
Bombers at the head of the 
pack. Now Eckersley and 
Canseco (who just unveiled a 
900 number for fan calls) are | 
back, joined by the sultan of | 
swipe, base stealer Rickey 
Henderson, rescued from the 
clutches of the New York | 
Yankees. Still, the A’s must 
shake off the Angels if they 
hope to become the first team 
to capture successive flags 
since 1978. Says pitcher Dave 
Stewart, who just put together 
his third-straight 20-game season: “We 
didn’t expect it to be this tough.” 


The joy of redemption. The Chicago 
Cubs are blessed with a beautiful ball 
park (Wrigley Field) and saddled with a 
tragic curse: no pennant since 1945. Their 
old-school manager Don Zimmer carries 
his own albatross: the memory of squan- 
dering an 114-game lead as skipper of the 
Boston Red Sox in 1978. But with the 
Cubs in the lead in the National League 
East, Zimmer can relax enough to tell his 
ball club, “If you're not enjoying this, you 
should get a real job." The mood is infec- 
tious, whether it is .300-hitting first base- 
man Mark Grace describing the pennant 
race as “really neat” or rookie phenom 
Dwight Smith likening the season to a 
“dream.”’ Only one thing stands between 
the Cubs and ecstasy: the ragtag St. Louis 
Cardinals, managed by Whitey Herzog, 
the game's resident genius. 

Perhaps these feverish pennant races 
are baseball's way of recompensing its 
loyal fans for the disgrace of Pete Rose 
and the specter of a strike next spring. 
But for the moment, the game is glittering 
like the Wrigley Field diamond in sun- 
light, as the schedule decrees that the 
season ends with the Cubs playing the 
Cardinals, the Giants taking on the Pa- 
dres and the Orioles trying to knock the 
Blue Jays off their perch. It is enough to 
make even skeptics worship at the 
Church of Baseball. a 
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GOOD NEWS 


30000 Kids Get 
als Straight! 


FIREMAN’SS FUND INSURES 
THAT SCHOOL KIDS LEARN 
RULES OF SAFETY AT 
SAFETYVILLE, USA. 


It only takes a second for a 
youngster to dash into the street. 
But at 30 miles an hour it takes you 
6 seconds to stop your car. 

And that’s the nightmare of 
every parent. 

The good news is that now 
Fireman's Fund and other compa- 
nies sponsor Safetyville, U.S.A., a 
village in Sacramento, California, 
built to 1/3 scale, complete with 
streets, sidewalks, traffic signals, 
homes and buildings, even a rail- 
road station. 

Over the past four years, 30,000 
school children have graduated 
from Safetyville. 

They've learned how to cross 
the street on a “fresh” green light. 
How to report fires using the 911 
number. How to bike safely. How to 
avoid molestation situations. How 
to recognize and obey traffic signs. 
And other basic concepts of safety 
and law enforcement. 

Fireman’s Fund is delighted 
to underwrite the insurance for 
Safetyville. For over 126 years 
we've been insuring good news. We 
do it by concentrating exclusively 
on property and casualty insurance 
and by working with the finest 
independent agents. 

Ask your independent agent 
about business or personal insur- 
ance from Fireman's Fund. And 
next time you're near Sacramento, 
stop by Safety Center of California 
and see Safetyville, U.S.A. Newest Safetyville graduates pose by 1/3-scale state capitol replica. 





©1989 Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
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next to the . 
word ‘flavor. 


Okay, so it isn’t. But it should be. Because 
Merit’s flavor is richer and more satisfying than you'd ever expect in 
a light cigarette. And Merit has even less tar than 
other leading lights, too. Look it up. 
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Enriched Flavor." low tar. A solution with Merit. 


MERIT 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


Philip Morris be 





Kings: 8 mg “‘tar’’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


